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COMMENTARY 


WITHIN A FEw Days death has removed two figures from our 
field whose passing leaves gaps that will not easily be filled. 

Weare not alone in gentle mourning for Sir Richard Livingstone, 
a great and courteous personality whose impress lies most clearly, 
in adult education, on the post-war residential colleges which his 
war-time writing did so much to commend. He had an affection 
for them but he viewed them with a discerning eye and a shrewd- 
ness of judgment that served as a reminder of his own unshakable 
values and his long experience and skill as college and university 
administrator. 

For some years after his retirement he prefaced his lecturing 
visits to the USA with a careful check on the current facts and 
figures about adult education and about the Residential Colleges in 
particular: thereafter the Institute post-bag could sometimes serve 
to track his progress across North America. The effect of his 
writings could be equally compelling and more than one person 
who turned to adult education as a career after 1945 did so under 
the prompting of The Future in Education. He had a noble vision 
of life such as our time greatly needs: he has fulfilled himself 
now must rest. 

The death of T. H. Searles strikes in a sense even nearer home. 
He was the first Secretary of the British Institute of Adult Educa- 
tion, appointed to that post by an interviewing committee consisting 
of Harold Laski and Oliver Stanley. I am fairly familiar with the 
records and it is my impression that Searles brought to the Institute 
a very strong sense, in particular, of scholarly responsibility. As I 
knew him in later years in the British Council, he retained an 
intense solicitude for the Institute and for the contribution of the 
universities to adult education and took every opportunity to 
advance those interests. He was very happy to work in the back- 
ground, a broker in ideas, but he could be persistent in their 
promotion and I suspect that he had a good many private satisfac- 
tions in matters where public credit went elsewhere. 

I am glad to think that we properly acknowledged the part he 
played in initiating the enquiry that resulted in publication of 
Liberal Education in a Technical Age. Quiet as was his customary 
approach, it was characteristic that in one of his last appearances 
at an Institute meeting, he should have been urgently concerned 
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lest in a particular matter we were overstepping the boundary 
between education and propaganda. His death severs one of the 
few remaining links with the founders of the British Institute. We 
shall miss him as a witness, as a counsellor and as a friend. 


IN A RECENT ADDRESS, Mr Anthony Part, Deputy Secretary at 
the Ministry of Education, mentioned that 300 of the 1,300 schools 
in building during the last five years have provision incorporated in 
them for further education activities. As a response to the 
Albemarle Report, the Youth Service will, presumably, have first 
claim on much of this accommodation, but it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to make a sharp distinction between Youth Service 
and ‘Adult’ Education. Cambridgeshire Village Colleges have long 
shown that elements of both can co-exist happily in adequate sur- 
roundings. At all events, there is certainly a feeling abroad that— 
to quote the enclosed notice for Professor Allaway’s new book— 
‘appropriate accommodation for adult education is now a matter 
of practical politics’. Circumstances are so various that no one 
pattern will suffice. We hope that some of the contributions to this 
issue will help to promote fruitful discussion. 


@ The report of the WEA Working Party which was presented 
to the 1960 Conference of the Association has now been published 
as Aspects of Adult Education.* It is a valuable piece of self-study 
that probes usefully into the total complexity of educational oppor- 
tunities in adult life. The central assumptions and pre-occupations 
of the WEA itself are restated with clarity and restraint in the 
wider context of changes in patterns of formal education, popular 
communication and social and political behaviour. The report 
draws on other recent studies in attempts to assess the particular 
role of the WEA in relation to the Trade Unions and other occupa- 
tional bodies, to separate age groups and women’s movements and 
to the new impact of television in the home. 

The chapter on ‘Subjects of Study’ is frank in its appraisal of 
some defects in the handling of traditional subjects—Economics 
and Literature are the particular examples—and realistic about the 


* Six shillings from Temple House, Portman Square, W.1. 
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COMMENTARY 


difficulties of giving a full place to International Affairs and to 
Science, ‘the new social dynamic’. This chapter links naturally 
with consideration of the role and training of tutors and it is com- 
forting to have so clear a reaffirmation of ‘the need for tutor train- 
ing at various stages and for various levels . . . both in methods 
and in subjects . . .” It is a little curious, particularly in view of 
the emphasis on need for new patterns of co-operation, that no 
consideration is given to training for other roles—administrators, 
organisers, centre wardens and the like. There is no suggestion 
however, that the last or even the penultimate word has been said. 
At least half-a-dozen items are identified as starting points for 
further research. In the meantime the Report will hearten the 
WEA’s friends by its honesty without strengthening its critics by 
too much soul searching. 


® The article ‘On Accommodation’ which appears at p. 295 is 
the outcome of the meetings last summer which followed the Spring 
Lecture-discussion series arranged in the Institute by the London 
University Extension Committee. With zeal undiminished, mem- 
bers of the group are currently meeting as a study-circle to discuss 
the status of people professionally employed in various branches of 
adult education. There is plenty of opportunity for the group to 
do a useful piece of fact-finding, and I gather that they intend to 
call into consultation people engaged in many different fields. I 
hope they will produce as lively an account of their findings as they 
did in 1960. 


@ In 1960 also, the Institute undertook for the European Bureau 
of Adult Education the main work of preparing a list of Short 
Summer Courses, in various European countries, particularly 
designed to attract other nationals. The matter is being arranged 
rather differently this year since we found that there was a tendency 
for the more accessible British offerings to loom too large. This 
time Mr Schouten, the Bureau’s indefatigable Secretary, will 
collect continental offerings and process them in Holland. Copies 
of the Institute’s normal Summer Calendar of Short Residential 
Courses will be made available to subscribers to the Bureau’s 
European Calendar and reciprocally the Bureau will provide copies 
of this document for distribution in this country by the Institute. 
The Institute’s Calendar for the coming summer, incidentally, is 
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fuller than ever with over 750 entries. Its recognised value as an 
advertising medium means that, after some heart searching, the 
price can once again be unchanged: singles, 1s. (by post, 1s. 6d.); 
25 for 17s. 6d.; 50 for £1 10s. At a recent B.I.M. Conference, the 
Calendar was commended to Industrial Education and Training 
Officers (not by us) as a ‘must’, 


@ We have recently decided that Adult Education in the U.K.— 
A Directory of Organisations is too far out of date to be kept on 
our sales list. It was last published in 1956, and its reprinting at a 
reasonable price, in view of what has happened to costs since that 
date, has given us a good deal of concern. We think that the 
answer may lie in transforming it into a Year Book of Adult 
Education which would carry a short survey of current develop- 
ments and the annual report of the Institute in addition to directory 
material. In future years, if not immediately, it might absorb the 
annual supplements to the Bibliography which were published 
separately from 1951-1959 as the Guide to Studies in Adult 
Education. The reservation about immediacy stems from the fact 
that Dr Kelly is just beginning the first decennial revision of the 
Select Bibliography which he edited in 1951. It will contain refer- 
ences to material published to the end of 1960 and we shall aim to 
have it out by the end of 1961. As a minor contribution to the 
bibliographical convenience of those who look on this journal as 
a quarry for their own researches, we are this month enclosing an 
index to Volume 33, the first to contain six issues, of which this 
is the last. 


Institute Conference arrangements for 1961 are taking shape. 
We shall be at Worcester College, Oxford, from September 22nd 
to 24th with meetings at Regent’s Park College (and some beds). 
We are a little tight for rooms and early reservations will help 
when registration forms are distributed next month. The opening 
speaker will be Mr Raymond Williams, Oxford Delegacy Tutor 
and author, whose distinguished first novel Border Country was 
reviewed in our January issue. 

E. M. HUTCHINSON 
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ON ACCOMMODATION 


The Report of a Study Group arising from a London University 
Extension Course* on Adult Education held at the National 
Institute in the Spring of 1960 


THERE WAS A TIME, not so long ago, when adult educationists 
could be roughly divided into those who thought that accommoda- 
tion was an important issue and those who did not. The Educa- 
tional Centres Association and the National Federation of 
Community Associations have always advocated that Adult 
education should have what the pioneers called its own ‘hearth and 
hame’; full-time premises dedicated to adult purposes were part of 
the definition of adult education in their terms. Elsewhere, on the 
whole, different attitudes prevailed. In the LEA sphere, an ‘Evening 
Institute’ was a programme, not a building, and places such as the 
City Literary Institute where the programme had a home of its 
own, were (and are) rare. The Responsible Bodies tended to cherish 
the manoeuvrability which not having premises made possible. They 
could set a class down anywhere that there might be a need for it, 
providing there was a school, public hall, café or pub available to 
put it in. 

This division is fast becoming out of date. There is still much 
to be said for the manoeuvrability argument—it must always be 
possible to start adult education anywhere, even if it means hiring 
a barn or a garage for it. But it is now widely appreciated that the 
proper development of adult education is not possible without suit- 
able premises. Tutors can still usefully do one-night stands, moving 
from place to place like jazz musicians or fit-up theatres, but if 
adult education is to have a continuing and locally-rooted place in 
the lives of our communities, it needs more than this itinerant 
band of intellectual agents-provocateurs. It is most significant that 
the recent WEA report Aspects of Adult Education paid attention 
to permanent accommodation. Similarly, the changing status of 
Evening Institute work, now devoted more to the non-vocational 
education of mature men and women, and less: to providing 
vocational Night School facilities for school-leavers, is compelling 


* The report was received by the Extension Committee at its meeting in January 
1961, where it stimulated a vigorous discussion. It should be made clear, however, 
that the Extension Committee is in no way responsible for the report’s comments 
and suggestions. 
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a new approach to the question of accommodation by Local Educa- 
tion Authorities. Hence a number of Universities and LEAs have, 
over the past few years, acquired, adapted or specially built 
premises in which the education of adults can be fittingly carried 
on. A beginning has been made, but it is a small one. It needs 
to grow, and if the growth is to be successful we need to know 
what we are doing. Action on a large scale should be preceded by 
widespread debate. This report is a modest contribution to that 
debate. 

Both the value of the shortcomings of our contribution spring 
from the circumstances of our origin as a Working Party. We all 
took part in a course for professional adult educationists organised 
by the Department of Extra-Mural Studies of London University 
at the National Institute of Adult Education during the 1959-60 
Session. Accommodation was a recurrent theme in the addresses 
by distinguished members of the profession, but it was usually 
cited as a need in general terms. In our seven meetings, we have 
tried to consider the need in practical, concrete terms. Our claim to 
consideration is that we were self-selected through our interest and 
practical concern with adult education, mainly in metropolitan 
suburban areas. No doubt some of what we have to say will not 
be applicable in other kinds of area but the writing of it has helped 
us to clarify our own minds, and reading it may help others to 
come to their own conclusions, even if they differ from ours. We 
are, at any rate, practitioners rather than theorists, most of us 
working for LEAs, and we believe we are the first such group to 
prepare a statement of this kind. Although we have a mainly local 
authority background, we have remembered throughout that adult 
education is, in Mr E. M. Hutchinson’s definition, organised pro- 
vision to enable men and women to enlarge and interpret their own 
living experience: it is not reducible to the work of any particular 
agency or set of agencies. The main point, however, is that we know 
where the shoe pinches, we wish that it did not, and we hope that 
this statement will persuade the public and their representatives to 
make us a new pair actually designed to fit our feet and not 
somebody else’s. 


SPECIFIC EXAMPLES 
So that we should not speak too much out of frustration (or even 
pride) caused by our own working conditions, we made two visits 
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--to Bexley Heath Adult Education Centre and to the main build- 
ings in which two typical Evening Institute programmes in North 
West London are housed. These experiences in common helped us 
to agree on the observations and recommendations we wish to 
make. A fairly detailed description should help to illuminate our 
findings. 


Bexley Adult Education Centre is one of a number established 
by Kent County Council after the war and has just (September 
1960) celebrated its tenth anniversary. It is five or ten minutes’ 
walk from Bexley Heath station and close to regular bus routes. 
In the same road are the local education office and welfare centre, 
and the sites for a new library and swimming pool, so that adult 
education keeps good civic company of the kind that suggest 
amenity rather than authority, the enjoyment of the rates’ product 
rather than the pain of their collection. Bexley itself is a mainly 
residential borough with a population of about 85,000. The Centre 
is, in fact, central, but there are other Centres at Sidcup and 
Crayford which attract students from the district. 

It occupies two adjacent double-fronted Victorian Houses, with a 
large area in front for parking cars and scooters. Before the war, 
a private school owned the larger house and added an annexe to 
it, a hall which could be divided into four classrooms and now 
usec for dances, fencing, lectures, drama and film shows. The rear 
wall of the stage serves as the front of a projection room (with 
windows for two projectors) in which there is also ample space to 
store dressmaking and fencing equipment. The other house became 
vacant some years later and was acquired under a compulsory 
purchase order for the Centre. It had a garden long enough to be 
used as an archery field, and the total site area is now 16 acres, on 
which the Council will ultimately build a County College. Part of 
the site temporarily accommodates the Fire Service, but when they 
move the Centre plans to convert their engine sheds into a theatre 
to seat 250 people, and some of their ground into tennis courts. 

The Centre, despite its size and its plans for development, there- 
fore retains many of the characteristics of an ordinary house: an 
ordinary front door of the kind that students and potential students 
are accustomed to going through (but enticingly decorated with a 
sentence about a Licence for Music and Dancing); a common room 
much like anybody’s sitting room, with easy chairs, standard lamps, 
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a hatch to the kitchen, and homely nooks and crannies which look 
as if they could collect dust even if they’re not allowed to! The 
upstairs bedrooms and most of the rooms in the other house have 
been turned into classrooms and workshops, except for cloakrooms 
lavishly equipped with showers. The Warden’s office is just inside 
the front door, so that he is easily accessible to newcomers and other 
enquirers, but he is fortunate enough to have another, more 
inaccessible, office to which he can retire. The Centre’s fitness for 
its purpose and comfortable atmosphere owe a great deal to the 
ingenious use made of unlikely material and to the active pride 
of the students: the stage was built on old air-raid shelter benches, 
window seats store props, while the garage houses the pottery kilns. 
The students have done much of the redecorating, bought curtains 
and lampshades, provided photographic equipment in the dark- 
room (formerly a small boxroom), rigged up a lighting system for 
the stage and so on. But of course the Centre is greatly encouraged 
by the reasonableness of the LEA towards its requisitions. 

Carpets and curtains, and subsidies for amenities such as chess 
and photography, are paid for by a fund controlled by the students 
themselves. They elect a management committee annually and to 
prove that the system is not just a paper democracy, the LEA 
returns to them 5s. of every sessional fee ({2) and constitutionally 
entitles them to advise the Warden (who acts as Secretary to the 
Committee) on the content of the educational programme. This 
formula combines the virtues of statutory sponsorship and volun- 
tarism. The Warden does not abrogate his professional responsibility 
to plan the programme, but neither does he merely lay it on for an 
anonymous public. He plans it with changing representatives of 
this public, who feel that the place is theirs because it is. This sense 
of ownership inspires the efforts which the students make to im- 
prove their premises, but it could easily be vitiated by a caretaker 
who turns them out at 9.30 or 10 p.m. One of us has lectured at 
Bexley and knows that a keen group will still be carrying on the 
discussion after he has had to run for the last train. This easy 
regime depends a great deal on the tolerance of the Warden, who 
lives on the premises. 

At present there are 650 students enrolled as centre members, 
plus another 200 students in ‘Out-Centre Classes’ (in former 
Evening Institutes). The Warden has a full-time secretary, but the 
tutors—for the mixed programme of liberal studies, language and 
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craft classes, group activities—are all part-time. The Warden 
believes that the optimum use of the premises does not mean that 
they should be in use all the time, but in addition to the courses 
and meetings which fill them every evening in the week, there are 
eight afternoon classes, dances and social activities on Saturdays, 
society meetings (and even classes) on Sundays. One room is lent 
by day to a Secondary Modern school, which has helped the Centre 
to improve its lighting and equipment, as well as familiarising 
coming generations with its existence. The premises are not nor- 
mally let: members of a society which wished to use the Centre 
for their meetings (as some have) become a section of the Centre’s 


membership. 


The Evening Institutes, like most such programmes in this 
country, do not have buildings of their own—the buildings in 
which they take place include a new Secondary Modern school, an 
old secondary school, an Art College and a. self-confidently 
contemporary Technical College. 

The secondary modern school was built after the war. It looks 
important, with a commanding windowless wall facing down the 
high street as a background to the school’s name in large, black 
sans-serif capitals. The architect had a large enough site to deploy 
the rooms, corridors and spiral staircase spaciously. Its dignity 
and airiness go a long way to making it a place in which adults can 
feel at ease and not as if they were going back to school. This 
feeling is enhanced for all when the local orchestral society is in 
possession of the exceptionally large hall, and is experienced directly 
by those groups which use the gymnasia—there are two, both apart 
from the main building. There are dressing rooms and showers for 
men and women attending judo, fencing and physical fitness classes. 

One of the Evening Institutes houses the bulk of its 1,300 
students at this school, using not only the ordinary classrooms for 
language and commercial subjects, but enjoying those rooms 
equipped for specialist activities—one of the two cookery rooms 
(the other is used as a canteen for adult students), two art rooms 
(taken over for needlework), a room fitted with projection equip- 
ment, a ‘kitchen table’ type laboratory which does well for classes 
in radio and morse. About fifteen rooms a night are used by adults, 
and they are fortunate in having a large storage room in which they 
can safely leave unfinished woodwork, gear and other belongings. 
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Even so, this Evening Institute is clearly only a lodger: a fortu- 
nate lodger because the place is attractive and well equipped. Adult 
students use the back entrance, not the elegant front doors leading 
to the foyer in which students could mix, and the offices in which 
they could be received. The headmaster’s name justly figures large 
on the notice board outside, and so, only a little smaller, does that 
of the schoolkeeper. But there is no mention of the Evening 
Institute or its Principal. Students cannot have easy access to him 
either; they have to be resourceful enough to find his tiny cupboard 
office on the first floor. Similarly, there is nowhere for them or 
the tutors to meet. And the chairs in the classrooms looked 
unsympathetic to the normal middle-aged figure. 

The hall at the Art College is used for Extension lectures. It is 
plain, but adequate, and gains by comparison with another of the 
Schools, whose science lecture theatre is also used for liberal studies. 
It is difficult to imagine a more depressing locale for any kind ot 
education, but perhaps least of all for adults: its neglected and 
disfigured walls are relieved only by faded photographs and aged 
reproductions which never had any artistic merit. Its bench desks, 
dark brown and etched with the initials of many generations, con- 
trast disconsolately with the comfort of the homes from which 
the students have to be tempted. We are glad to learn that the 
painters have moved in since our visit, but we have noted these 
shortcomings frankly because they are found all too often elsewhere. 

The Technical College provides the final contrast. It is an eight- 
storey building, splendidly modern. Its interior has a feeling for 
textures, so that its newness does not suggest coldness. The chairs 
have rests for note-taking; its classrooms are fitted with rails and 
coathangers. It is altogether a gracious environment for the 
language classes and the London Sociology Diploma courses which 
are carried on there. Even so, adult students cannot buy refresh- 
ments after the canteen shuts at 7.15 p.m., and although there are 
games and common rooms for the full-time technical students, 
there are none for the spare-time adult students who are doing it 
for love. 

When places are so widely dispersed, necessarily the Principals 
cannot spend much time at any one. These were on or near bus 
and train services, though many potential students must find them- 
selves some distance, time and expense from particular parts of 
the programmes. 
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ON ACCOMMODATION 


COLLEGES FOR ADULT EDUCATION 

We do not think that discontent bred of making do in other 
people’s premises should lead us to reject outright the sharing of 
accommodation under any circumstances, when framing policy. 
The experience of the Village Colleges and adult wings in, say, 
Oxfordshire secondary schools shows that there are other ways of 
improving adult education and enlarging its contact with the com- 
munity than the route pioneered by the Educational Centres Asso- 
ciation. Even so, there are blatant disadvantages in the typical 
arrangements whereby Evening Institutes and Responsible Body 
courses find themselves regarded as second-class citizens in build- 
ings put up and maintained for other purposes, usually for the 
formal education of children. Contrariwise, there are patent advan- 
tages in the ECA ideal as remarkably embodied by a Local 
Authority in Kent. But it would be a mistake to see only the snags 
in the first and only the virtues in the second. While advocating 
that all substantial urban areas should have at least one building, 
devoted full-time to giving educational service of various kinds to 
the adults in the locality, we shall assume that such progress will 
only provide nucleus-centres, which will not answer all needs. 


THE BUILDING 

Supposing—and it Aas happened—that it is possible to erect a 
building for the purpose, what should it be like? Its appearance 
must satisfy three criteria. (i) The building must witness to the 
importance of the activities going on inside it. We do not want it 
to look like a modern bank, but these palaces with their sumptuous 
décor leave one in no doubt that bankers believe in banking. Nor 
do we want it to emulate the imposing gloom of some public 
libraries, whose formidable porticoes are enough to frighten away 
even people well-used to books. (ii) We must remember that the 
building itself is part of the educational process, and in itself an 
aesthetic experience for the student. There is no need to perpetuate 
squalor on the basis that it may be homely and good for the 
character; on the other hand, we should realise that though it is 
difficult to think elegantly in inelegant surroundings, too much 
of a creative tour de force may well stultify and cramp, or at best 
merely distract, the student. (iii) The building should be in keeping 
with its environment, blend with the surrounding architecture and 
lend itself to expansion. In other words, we should instruct our 
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architect to express in his own terms the fact that adult education 
is part of the community; that it does not set out to impress or 
overwhelm; and that, most importantly, it does not speak in terms 
of power but of immediate face-to-face relationships. 

Supposing, however—more realistically—that one has to choose 
an existing building to adapt for the purposes of a college, the 
advantages and disadvantages of various sites should be weighed 
up. Land for building might only be available at the edge of the 
town, but it might be possible to purchase suitable property nearer 
the centre of it. Ideally, it might be near the civic buildings and 
in the vicinity of a main shopping thoroughfare. American trading 
experts are accustomed to studying the flow of traffic and patterns 
of movement in a street before locating a new store: we might 
learn from this. No elaborate survey is needed to see that at the 
moment in most towns important acts like registering births, 
marriages and deaths, negotiating the leases of houses, and even 
exchanging employment, are carried on in the main streets—while 
public assistance, family planning and further education go on up 
a flight of stone stairs in a back alley. The town hall itself may be 
a little remote, spiritually, from the adult education college: its 
ideal neighbours are the library, the museum, the art gallery and 
the theatre. 


ESSENTIAL FEATURES 

Whether the college is built to our own design, or adapted from 
existing premises, certain features of the interior are very important. 
The impact of the entrance hall cannot be over-stressed: first im- 
pressions are vital, It must be well lit, if possible spacious, and 
equipped with comfortable chairs and a table for informative 
leaflets and so on. There might be a display case with a constantly 
changing selection of work carried on in the building. Many 
potential students are likely to be nervous and self-conscious in com- 
ing into the college for the first time; the warden cannot always be 
on hand to welcome them, and a receptionist (cr even perhaps a 
uniformed attendant) could perform a very valuable function. 

Beyond the entrance hall is the enquiry office, outside which 
should be a clear indicator board (not a crudely written black board) 
showing students exactly when and where each class and activity 
is being held. Indeed, clear and helpful notice boards throughout 
the buildings are essential. The warden’s office should also be near 
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the entrance, accessible to all students (though if he is able to pro- 
vide himself with a second, more private retreat—as at Bexley— 
so much the better). 

The actual arrangement of rooms must, of course, be conditioned 
by the site available and the circumstances of the environment, We 
do not pretend to be architects, but basically, we should recommend 
an open-floor plan, the entrance hall and administrative offices in the 
middle, with the lecture rooms and so on opening off each side of 
a wide corridor. It would be useful to arrange for several exits, to 
cause minimum disturbance to students still in class when other 
students leave. Unless the site is very spacious, one side of the 
building will inevitably front a busy road, and the resulting noise 
will make any intellectual effort impossible. This can to some 
extent be overcome by the erection of a blank wall, decorated, 
perhaps by texturing the brickwork, and relieved by a recessed 
display case at ground level. Sound-proofing within the building 
is also important—if music and carpentry rooms, for example, 
cannot be isolated, it should be seen that they are located next to 
rooms in which classes will not be disrupted by the sounds pene- 
trating the walls. In short, the building should be zoned so that 
quiet activities are adequately insulated from noisy ones. 

We have mentioned the entrance hall, the administrative offices 
and the classrooms: the other essential features of a full-time college 
are a main lecture hall with a stage and projection apparatus, rooms 
suitable for local society meetings, art and craft rooms, laboratories 
and technical workshops, adequate storage space, and—very im- 
portant—a common room and canteen or refectory. There should 
certainly be opportunities for students to mix outside classes: the 
refectory should be large enough for them to talk together over a 
meal or drink, not be merely a converted ink-cupboard where they 
can buy a cup of tea to drink on the stairs. Rooms in other build- 
ings for overflow activities, more advanced scientific work and so 
on, should be evening annexes to the main college, not, as at present, 
a substitute for it. 


EQUIPMENT 

The fact that we are dealing with adults should not need men- 
tioning, but it cannot be too strongly emphasised. We have had to 
cope for too long with desks with fixed seats that do not allow 
for the spreading girth of maturity, and sloping surfaces that were 
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never designed to hold a typewriter; with ink-wells making do 
as ashtrays; with dissected dogfish decorating the needlework 
tables, Traditional schoolroom furniture just will not do for adults. 
We must cater for the higher standards which adults now expect. 
Their homes are no longer drab places to escape from. Let us also 
have proper equipment for the specialised work we undertake— 
for the sculpture, the typing, the embroidery, the pottery, the 
elementary science and the technological hobbies, radio circuitry 
for instance. There should be comfortable rooms for the tutorial 
classes, with easy chairs and subdued lighting, curtained windows 
and walls which can carry bookcases to display the contents of the 
bookbox. And the installation of electrical circuits needs to be more 
practical than usual—proper power points will save the projec- 
tionist from rigging up his lantern to a lighting point and acting as 
an earth himself. 

Whether the authority should be entirely responsible for equip- 
ping the college, or whether, as at Bexley, the students themselves 
should be expected to provide the more decorative amenities is likely 
to be a matter determined differently by different authorities at 
different colleges. We should like to stress that equipment of the 
kind we have outlined is not extravagant—it is essential to the 
work and atmosphere of a college, and the authority must realise 
this. But there is much to be said for giving the students the oppor- 
tunity to do something which will make the place seem more their 
own. The more expensive equipment—projectors, tape-recorders 
and so on—might be placed in the college by the authority on the 
understanding that it can be hired out, lent or used in the college 
by societies and clubs which are not necessarily affiliated to it. 


STAFFING AND ORGANISATION 

It is sometimes assumed that no full-time appointments should be 
made (to an Evening Institute, for example) until there are at least 
2,000 students on the roll. This approach seems to us the wrong 
way round. We would recommend that there should be at least 
one full-time staff member to each, say, 1,000 students—and even 
this is a minimum realistic figure rather than an ideal one. 

The staff-student ratio should be such that the students can 
have easy access—for counselling, for instance—to the staff, and 
that the staff can recognise the students. No building, however well 
designed or intelligently converted, will function properly without 
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adequate staffing, and we regret that the Minister’s only reference 
to full-time staff appointments at the NIAE’s Swansea Conference 
was a discouraging one. Of course there will always be a need to 
draw substantially on the services of part-time tutors, but they 
should be encouraged to take part in the life of the college, not 
merely to come in through the side door, take their class and leave 
again without a word to anybody but their own students. 

The well-run college needs more than teaching staff. The 
principal or warden should have a full-time secretary, perhaps with 
part-time assistants who can act as receptionists. There is also a 
case for employing a technician/projectionist. At the moment, rates 
of pay are impossibly low, especially as the nature of the work 
means a considerable amount of evening duty. It should be realised 
that present conditions, in fact, lead to something like exploitation 
of existing staff and make recruitment difficult.* 


MANAGEMENT: INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL 

The professional adult educationist, appropriately trained and 
paid, should be able to manage the college himself. We feel most 
strongly that once the principal or warden has been appointed, 
most of the control should be left to him. It is intolerable to have 
every decision questioned. As far as finance is concerned, some 
matters—salary scales, for instance—are obviously out of the 
principal’s hands, but in general it might be best for the authority 
to make an outright grant to be used at his discretion. It must be 
remembered, from the principal’s side, however, that close liaison 
with the authority helps to build up and consolidate the work he 
is doing at the college. 

A board of governors who were really interested in the work 
being done could also perform a valuable liaison function. The 


* A note about the caretaker: where accommodation is shared, we have seen that 
the caretaker can destroy the atmosphere of the evening from the moment when he 
makes it almost impossible for any but the most determined to find their way into 
the building to the time when he switches off the lights before the students are 
ready to go. The caretaker is not altogether to be blamed: if premises are shared 
with a school he may have to work in a split shift from 6 in the morning until 
Io at night, and also act as cleaner and stoker. This situation is ‘bound to create 
friction, and surely the first step in solving the problem is to hold discussions 
between the authority, the principal and the caretakers’ union. Interestingly enough, 
the problem does not arise in the West Riding of Yorkshire, where one of the 
education committee’s officials makes it his business to investigate the complaints of 
caretakers. Smaller authorities should employ enough caretakers on a shift system 
to service educational buildings without expecting them to work unreasonable hours. 
We should, at any rate, remember that the caretaker can do much to help or 
hinder the work the teaching staff is trying to do. 
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public men and women who are appointed by and from various 
committees, or who are co-opted because of their special qualifica- 
tions, are likely to have a breadth of interest and a knowledge of 
public affairs and an influence in the local community which one 
principal could not hope to embody in himself. On the other hand, 
they may be motivated by party-politics, lack independence and 
have little or no corporate feeling. On balance, we feel that a board 
of governors would be useful to a major institution, but probably 
more trouble than help in a small college. There is a greater chance 
of their being of value to the college if they represent the main 
agencies providing courses and classes, the main voluntary organisa- 
tions making use of it, and the main providers of revenue. Above 
all, they should be really responsible members and not mere office- 
collectors. 

Within the college, we thought that there was much to be said 
for the kind of student committee that had been set up at Bexley, 
provided that it was under the control of the principal. At Bexley, 
the committee derives unquestioned status from its financial 
power, but even without this power a student committee might 
usefully act in an advisory capacity without usurping the principal’s 
responsibility for the educational programme. We also think that 
a principal needs to be alert to a possible weakness of such a system: 
the more students take part in the control of the college, the more 
they may engender an atmosphere of exclusiveness which will keep 
other people out. But as a general rule, we would wish to see the 
students and members involved as far as possible in responsibility 
for the college as a whole. 


FINDING THE STUDENTS 

Most authorities would want evidence of demand before sinking 
money into such a scheme. At Bexley, a local photographic society, 
in need of a home, constituted the first users of the Centre. Where 
there are such groups, and a scattered evening institute programme, 
experience shows that bringing them together in an appropriate 
home steadily, sometimes rapidly, releases extra demands which 
had no option but to be latent beforehand. We should recommend 
a tiered system of college membership: individual members who 
come originally from the existing evening institute classes; societies 
(such as horticultural, chess-playing and dramatic groups) which 
are affiliated to the college and whose members therefore belong 
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(and whose membership is therefore open to other college students); 
and societies—the local BMA Circle, for instance—which merely 
use the building for their own purpose, renting it for particular 
occasions. 

Demand greatly depends on letting people know that the supply 
exists. In this respect, a college has a great advantage over lodger- 
type forms of adult education—the building is, to some extent, its 
own advertisement. Even so, it should be identified by appropriate 
notice-boards or electric signs (with lettering and design exemplify- 
ing the standard of work inside). Indeed, even when an Evening 
Institute has a regular home in someone else’s buildings, its 
presence should be duly recorded on the main notice-board. 

Experience shows that students who are members of colleges are 
much more likely themselves to act as recruiting agents than those 
who belong to a class laid on by authority in a building not erected 
or adapted for adults. Like the best members of WEA branches (as 
distinct from WEA class students) they develop a concern for the 
success of the total enterprise; but, unlike a WEA branch, a college, 
with its permanent home and a professional in charge, is not so 
subject to the transience and fluctuations of voluntary endeavour. 
This is not at all to suggest that the College idea should displace the 
WEA, or that they are mutually exclusive. It is to show that a 
College enables a statutory framework to foster voluntarism instead 
of being its competitive opposite. 


PUBLICITY 

But even if the College is there, to be seen, and even if the 
members are keen salesmen in their neighbourhoods, offices and 
factories, many members of the public will not notice it and others 
will not understand its purposes. They will think of it perhaps, as 
a club for eccentrics, as some kind of school for retarded adults, or, 
on the contrary, as somewhere reserved for the very learned and 
the very highbrow. 

Principals can overcome these misunderstandings to some extent 
by using the local press. It is useful to know a friendly local 
reporter, to learn from him what, in the College’s activities, makes 
a good news story or feature article. There will probably be room 
for a story at the beginning of a session, or a feature on a special 
exhibition. Paragraphs about personalities (both staff and students) 


who have won competitions, awards and so on, are material for 
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gossip columns. After a little practice it is fairly easy to decide 
what the local press will take, and it is usually best for the principal 
to write up the copy himself. He can then see that the material 
is presented from a favourable angle. 

Every effort should be made to see that people who are eminent 
or influential in local affairs are given opportunities to visit the 
College and learn about its activities. The press may on occasion get 
hold of the wrong end of the stick, but a civic conscience does not 
always protect a local politician from failing to get hold of the 
stick at all. This is not necessarily his fault. We commend the 
spirit of the Bexley Centre which recently held a sherry party 
(subsequently well reported) with the local MP, the Mayor, and 
the Education Committee among the important guests. Such people 
are usually far too busy to attend classes—though they have been 
known to—but once they have visited the College, they will know 
about it when it next comes up for discussion. 

There are always opportunities for local publicity—displays in 
the foyer of the cinema, for instance, in the bookshop, or in the 
library. Again, it is worth considering the possibilities of courses 
organised jointly with the cinema manager on a forthcoming film, 
or with the bookshop and library about a novel or play in the news. 

All these efforts would be more successful if they were supported 
by a conscious policy at local authority level. Adult education has 
hidden its light for long enough; a modern community, trying 
(sometimes not even trying) to preserve democratic procedures in 
the face of technological change, the growth of large-scale organisa- 
tion, and the centralisation of communications, cannot afford to 
leave it to chance whether anyone knows about adult education 
facilities or not. We recommend that LEAs should consider the 
appointment of senior staff whose duties would include acting as 
Public Relations Officers for the adult education in their areas. 
They would undermine stereotyped reaction to it, create an 
awareness of its existence and its rewards, help to establish its 
normality. 

Such a policy would strengthen attempts to influence attitudes 
at a national level. At present it is difficult for individuals, pro- 
fessionals or students, to press for more generous treatment from 
the Treasury, or more explicit approval from the Ministry of 
Education. Even so, we should not neglect opportunities, co- 
ordinated, or sporadic, to enlighten MPs and others about our work. 
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THE NAME 

The man in advertising knows the importance of the name and 
the unfortunate connotations words can have. ‘Institute’ sounds 
very forbidding, especially to those who do not picture the struggle 
the mechanics once had to establish them, and the diminutive “Toot’ 
is perhaps not sufficiently dignified. Guildhouse? Academy? 
Folkhouse? Hall? Throughout this document, we have used the 
word ‘College’, because although one can go to a centre, one can 
not very well belong to it. We think, on the whole, that ‘College’ 
may be the best choice, and the idea to put across is that it is the 
local college, your college— the college everyone has seen, the 
college everybody knows about, ultimately the college to which 
everybody comes. 


MEMBERS OF THE WORKING PARTY 


BRIAN GROOMBRIDGE, Research Worker and Broadcaster 
(Chairman). 

E. §. BULLEY, Principal, Sutton and Cheam Art School. 

H. H. BUSHELL, Further Education Officer, Middlesex. 

w. 1. Day, Head of Engineering Department, S.W. Herts. 
College of Further Education. 

j. de F. ENDERBY, Principal, Hampstead Garden Suburb 
Institute. 

E. A. S. EVANS, Principal, Wembley Evening Institute. 

J. M. EVANS, Principal, Finchley Evening Institute. 

GODFREY HEAVEN, Education Officer, Wandsworth Prison. 

DESIREE HIRST, Part-time Lecturer, London -University 
Extra-Mural Department. 

W. DOUGLAS MAYLOR, Senior Assistant, London University 
Extension Courses. 

JOY SAMUEL, National Institute of Adult Education. 
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MARGARET HUNTER 


Tutor at Swavesey Village College 


WHEN I CAME BACK to Cambridgeshire in May 1958 as Tutor in 
charge of adult activities at the Village College to be opened in 
Swavesey that autumn, few people realised that within six months 
all sections of the community would be able to join in one of the 
most interesting educational experiments of the century. 

It began in 1924 when Mr Henry Morris, then Secretary for 
Education in the County of Cambridge, produced a memorandum 
on the provision of educational and social facilities for the country- 
side with special reference to Cambridgeshire. It was prefaced by 
these words: “The rural problem is one that successive governments 
have ignored in despair.’ This far-sighted and exciting document 
set the immense development of urban education against the 
situation then existing in the countryside. While village schools and 
public halls remained inadequate and unattractive as educational 
and social centres the drift from the land into the city would be 
an inevitable process; once in the city children would receive an 
education totally unfitting them for rural life, and adults would 
find interests which would draw them further away from their own 
community. 

As Morris saw it, villages should be provided with a building 
that could incorporate a school for all children from nursery age 
on and a centre where adults could find facilities for all types of 
educational and social pursuits. To be economically possible it 
would have to provide for a group of villages. State and voluntary 
services would find there a home in pleasant, congenial surround- 
ings and it would become quite naturally the centre of the neigh- 
bourhood. In this way, he believed, rural life would become fuller, 
friendlier and more creative. 

Six years later, in 1930, the first Village College was opened at 
Sawston and each of the successive eight colleges, as they appeared 
over the next thirty years, contained the same basic features, though 
with differing ground plans, additions and improvements as the 
years went by. The only real deviation from the original plan lay 
in placing the under elevens in a different building, under a different 
Head. In one case (Bottisham) the nursery, infant and junior school 
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is on the same site as the College, but in all others the infant and 
junior school is at some distance removed from it. 

The three things that most impressed me as I wandered round 
the unfinished building at Swavesey on a grey February afternoon 
after my interview were, first, the spaciousness of the whole setting, 
the small township of College, staff houses and caretaker’s bunga- 
low in sixteen acres of grounds; then the wonderful opportunities 
afforded by the large assembly hall, gymnasium, library, lecture 
room and adult common room; lastly, the positioning of such rooms 
as the library, lecture room and common room with their separate 
entrance to the school, so that though part of the same building 
they could be made completely separate. 

Each of the nine Colleges has a secondary modern school for 
between three and seven hundred children from a certain number 
of surrounding villages. In Impington there is a grammar school 
stream but this is not practical in the other Colleges. The Head of 
the school, or Warden, is also head of the Community Centre, 
and in this way a valuable link is made and the frictions which 
occur in many dual purpose buildings elsewhere, under separate 
Heads, are obviated. The man chosen for such a post must, of 
necessity, be both schoolmaster and someone interested in adult 
work and community building. A deputy Headmistress assists him 
in the organisation of the school and a Tutor is appointed to help 
organise and administer the adult work. 

The Warden and Tutor are responsible not only for activities in 
the College but for village Youth Clubs and adult classes whenever 
they can be started. Though everything is done to make the College 
the centre for the whole area it is felt that where there is a specific 
demand for a village activity it should be satisfied. I believe, myself, 
that village Youth Clubs are an absolute necessity. There should, 
in every village, be somewhere where the teenagers can go in the 
evening to meet each other, to play games and records, or just to 
read by themselves away from the crowded house with television 
or the wireless dominating the scene. 

At the same time, where Youth Work is -concerned, the 
College with its hall, gymnasium and craft rooms should be a focal 
point where all local clubs can periodically combine for a social, 
film show, sports evening or a talk. Here in the Village College we 
have the most wonderful opportunity of following through activities 
from school to work. Nothing is falser than the assumption that a 
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child will be reluctant to return to his old school during the first 
few years away from it. Provided time is given in his last year to 
the stimulation of hobbies and interests there is no reason why he 
should not look upon returning in the evenings as a privilege and 
a pleasure. Here the adult can give immeasurable support. If the 
parent, relative or friend has come to look upon the College as part 
of his or her life, joining in its activities and associating themselves 
with it, the example given is of the greatest value. 

As an adult centre the Village College has a very real advantage 
over other centres. Here, as I very quickly saw, the modern barrier 
between vocational and non-vocational pursuits has been broken 
down. Coming as I did from the West Country, I had some 
acquaintance with the liberal studies programme at the Folk House, 
Bristol, and had myself taken classes for the University and the 
WEA. I was, at the same time, on the staff of the Bath Technical 
College and therefore knew something about vocational training. 
But for the first time I was working in a building where the two 
sides of adult education were brought together. The student in 
the university class and the smadient of woodwork could meet 
together in the common room or across the committee table and 
gain thereby a feeling of mutual understanding and respect in a 
place where the acquisition of a skill or the pursuit of knowledge 
are allied with a sense of community. The whole life of the College 
is an exercise in the art of living together. 

At fourteen years, nine months (in their last term at school), 
children can join in adult classes. Last autumn, 34 out of 82 of our 
top class were in one activity or another while in some Colleges the 
percentage is greater. The craft classes such as dressmaking, wood- 
work and basketry form an important part of the programme of 
every Village College, with innovations from time to time like the 
introduction of a practical floristry class for local growers. Local 
interests are also served by Shepherds’ Clubs, Herdsmen’s Guilds, 
Growers’ Clubs, Agricultural Groups, Farm Machinery classes and 
Angling lectures. I was excited to see that, in spite of the practical 
bias that must exist in a rural setting, subjects such as art, pottery, 
choral singing, literature, languages, history and philosophy are 
successfully studied, while science is becoming increasingly popular. 
Nothing gave me, personally, more of a sense of achievement than 
to see that the rural university was living up to its name and that 
many people were coming, not so much for what they could get 
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out of it in practical terms, as for the enduring mental and spiritual 
satisfaction to be gained, not only from listening, reading and 
thinking, but, as in the Middle Ages, in shaping a lump of clay or 
a piece of wood. 

While classes as a whole remain the responsibility of the Educa- 
tion Authority, the clubs are either run by the adult student body 
or by independent organisations who hire the College accommoda- 
tion and in many cases pay an affiliation fee. They include Dramatic 
and Music Groups, Chess, Gardening and Photographic Societies, 
Young Mothers’ and Over 60’s Clubs. There are always, too, the 
special lectures, fashion displays, first aid demonstrations and 
Saturday schools. Residential courses of a week-end or a week’s 
duration are something which I feel should eventually be an integral 
part of the programme. We have been able to arrange two such 
week-ends for our own students and a third will take place in 
April. The University and other residential colleges are always 
most helpful, and with their continued support residential work 
will be able to develop and expand. 

The Village Colleges are, of course, social centres for their areas. 
In most cases the College hall is the most pleasant room of any size 
in the district. Dances are put on each term as well as plays and 
concerts, whist drives and socials. Any voluntary organisation in 
the area, may, if and when it wishes, take over a room in the build- 
ing, the hiring fee being paid to the County Council. With im- 
proved facilities it is possible for these bodies to draw added 
strength from the existence of such a centre, so that, instead of the 
College being a disruptive influence on the organisations that have, 
in the past, helped to provide the area with educational and social 
activities, it can, conversely, stimulate future growth. The British 
Legion, the Young Farmers’ Clubs, the Women’s Institute, the 
political clubs, the sports clubs of the area have equal access pro- 
viding they conform to certain regulations set up to protect the 
building itself. The Infant Welfare Clinic and the County Library 
service, or voluntary Drama Group, Football Club, or Boy Scouts 
and Girl Guides can now meet in the same place and at the same 
time: unity is thus brought into rural life. 

The government of the Village Colleges is in the hands of a body 
of Governors representative of local Parish Councils, Voluntary 
Associations, the University and the adult Students’ Association of 
the College. They are responsible to the County Education Com- 
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mittee—appointing staff, making major policy decisions, hearing 
reports on the progress of both secondary school and adult centre 
and carrying out periodic visits to College classes. The Students’ 
Association is a most important feature of the adult life of the 
Colleges. It is open to all adults attending classes and clubs there— 
each activity elects one representative to sit on the Students’ Council 
and these representatives in their turn elect an Executive Com- 
mittee. One member of the Executive Committee sits on the 
Governing Body and two sit on the Further Education Sub- 
Committee of Governors, In this way each student can, through his 
or her representative, make suggestions about the classes, the social 
events and the facilities available at the College. The Association 
attempts to build up funds, througl: subscriptions, socials, plays, 
concerts and the running of the evening canteen. In some cases it 
is responsible for college clubs—club finances being paid into the 
general account. It is then able to add to amenities such as film 
projectors, stage and sports equipment, and finance advertising, as 
well as paying for outside visits or special lectures which may not 
at first be accepted by the Education Authorities as educational 
projects, or are perhaps too costly for official sanction. 

Although there is little opportunity for an interchange of views 
between Colleges, concerned as they are in the hectic day-and-night 
life of their buildings, it has been possible to form a Federation 
which meets each term, each College sending their Warden, Tutor, 
and at least three members of their Students’ Council. In this wav 
mutual problems can be discussed and new ideas put forward. 

At the present time village life is changing and the role of the 
College with it. The pattern of the 1920s, when it was thought that 
better facilities would stem the flow into the towns, no longer 
exists. Apprenticeships in Cambridgeshire are limited and few light 
industries have been established. Increased mechanisation and 
industrial development force young people into the towns for their 
training while many former urban dwellers are moving their homes 
into the countryside. As I see it, the College, with its wealth 
of life, is a world of its own which can still within this altered 
framework give satisfaction and happiness to everybody in a diverse 
neighbourhood. Such a centre, by showing continual flexibility, can, 
in the future, continue to be a live organism feeding its area with 
ideas and stimulation and giving to its students a true sense of 
values and purpose. 
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A. N. FAIRBAIRN 


Assistant Education Officer for Further Education, Lancashire 


The Whitefield Centre and Club, run under the auspices of the 
Local Education Authority, is a new venture in adult education 
in Lancashire. To quote from the Foreword to the Centre's pros- 
pectus, the LEA believes ‘that people ought to be able to pursue 
leisure-time activities in an atmosphere which is comfortable, cheer- 
ful and relaxed, and the Whitefield Centre, therefore, has been 
furnished and decorated with this idea in mind’. The centre 
opened its doors for the first time on September 24th, 1960. In 
October, a course on ‘Study, Recreation and Community’, for 
Principals of Evening Institutes in Lancashire, included a sym- 
posium on the Whitefield Centre. We reprint here part of Mr 


Fairbairn’s address on that occasion. 


Opportunities to put into effect some of the ideas for developing 
our Evening Institutes into something more like Adult Centres, 
which I and my colleagues and our friends in H.M. Inspectorate 
have been exhorting you to try out wherever possible, are still 
somewhat rare. Quite clearly one cannot pursue this sort of ideal 
to the full in most Evening Institutes which are housed in day 
schools. However, I remain more than ever convinced that every 
Principal can experiment with some of the ideas we put into 
practice at Whitefield this session. . . . 

I want now to summarise the thinking which lay behind the 
venture: Adult education has a vital and central part to play in 
the community life of any district or neighbourhood. Adult educa- 
tion, to play a truly valuable part in the life of a district, should 
develop and flow out from a thriving and lively group. A large 
cross-section of the people in a district could be introduced to 
rewarding study and cultural activities from membership of a club 
unit. To whet the appetite of the members of the group or Club 
for participation in really serious and worthwhile activities, the 
most carefully selected and capable teachers of the various activities 
would be necessary. To help create a happy and thriving group 
some reasonable and attractive communal facilities should be 
provided. 
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A conscious effort had to be made, at some point in time, to 
recognise that the old days were over, when the night school 
chiefly offered vocational classes for people who wished to better 
their lot, and who, through no fault of their own, had no oppor- 
tunity of doing this in the day or by continued schooling. Far too 
many Evening Institutes are groups of classes whose members 
merely enter the school doors at 7.0 p.m. and leave at 9.0 p.m. 
They have ‘paid their money and taken their choice’, but have 
they also spent a pleasant evening? Have they studied in reasonably 
warm and attractive surroundings? Have they been able to meet 
and talk with their fellow men over a cup of tea, or a soft drink? 
We know that the answer to most of these questions in most 
Evening Institutes is in the negative. I know that there are very 
many cogent reasons why in most cases the answer is not ‘yes’, 
but I still remain firmly convinced that given a little imagination 
and enthusiasm, together with a measure of persistence every 
Evening Institute Principal can use his own particular circum- 
stances and premises to make some progress towards creating the 
right atmosphere out of which a corporate Institute spirit can 
grow. ... 

At Whitefield there was no careful selection of the area and 
premises so as to ensure maximum success. It simply happened that 
a wing of an old-fashioned Primary School came surplus to school 
requirements, and we first heard about this in May. Such things 
do not happen frequently, and, therefore, we decided to experi- 
ment and try to put some of our theories into practice. Ideally we 
would probably not have chosen Whitefield as a place to experi- 
ment in. Certainly it is not representative of the majority of urban 
areas in Lancashire. Again we would not have consciously chosen 
a wing of a Primary School which had the children at hand in 
the rest of the building during the day—because, for instance, of 
the noise factor. Therefore, to operate from this session we had to 
work quickly. The premises consisted of the wing of the main 
building, providing a fair-sized hall, three classrooms, two small 
staff rooms, two store rooms and a cloak room which all led off 
either side of a main corridor, together with at first floor level, 
craft and cookery rooms. In the schoolyard was a HORSA hut 
providing two more rooms. The rooms which we altered to create 
the club nucleus were one classroom, which became a club-room/ 
tea-bar, with a kitchen created out of the adjacent stationery store 
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room; a staff room which became a quiet-room/magazine-room; 
and the cloak space which was also designed to be a pram parking 
area. Very careful thought was given to the adaptations, the electri- 
cal services, and the colour schemes for decoration and furnishings, 
so that as far as possible the place would be attractive, bright and 
tasteful. The total cost was only just over £2,000. The work was 
started early in August and finished by the end of September. 

At the end of September an Open Day/Enrolment was held and 
a week after that, on October 3rd, the Centre and Club opened. 
The Open Day/Enrolment was experimental but that, within the 
limits of space and time, could well be the pattern for the develop- 
ment of this all-important aspect of your Evening Institutes. Let 
us face things frankly—most of cur enrolment nights are dreary 
affairs. Very often we are beset with vast, patient, slow-moving 
queues of people wishing to enrol (much like the pictures we see 
of queues outside Lenin’s tomb). Our clerical facilities are not good 
—often we do not ask Divisional Education Officers to help us. 
Often the teachers of the classes are not present for student coun- 
selling. Often many customers do not know which room to go 
to in the building to enrol—there simply are no signs. Very often 
there are no lights in the school yard and many of our potential 
customers being elderly just will not come along under these cir- 
cumstances. What can we do about this? .. . 

What I advocate in any Evening Institute at enrolment time is 
some little imaginative use of publicity or presentation—have your 
teachers on hand to give advice and explain classes, have some 
soft music in the background (canned or live), exhibit in a modest 
way some class work from last session, see you have an adequate 
number of helpers, see the lights are on outside, that the place is 
warm and the caretaker or someone else is actively encouraging 
the public to come in. Finally, have a cup of tea and a biscuit 
available at a small fee. All this requires a bit of thought and 
planning but it will repay you in the short term as well as in the 
long term. The really unusual feature about Whitefield is that the 
public pay a club membership fee of 15s and not a class fee—and 
for this they receive a Membership Card. Thus for 15s. in this 
case they can join in any of the advertised activities, and because 
of the independent nature of the premises enjoy club room and 
refreshment facilities. Independent premises are all-important; they 
allow activities to be offered three sessions a day if necessary, and 
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there is no urgency for members to make up their minds which 
activity they will join in. All this naturally helps to create loyalty 
to the Club and lively interest in its programmes of activities and 
future development. We hope to capitalise on this so that in due 
course a Social Committee of members will form to help the 
Principal, to help with the tea bar, to make suggestions for new 
activities, to stimulate ‘clubs within the club’ and even perhaps 
make financial contribution towards the improvement of the 
different facets of the club. 

All this I hope, will serve as a brief introduction to Whitefield, 
and throw up some ideas which you can use yourselves in your 
own Evening Institutes. You lead busy lives, I know that, but 
nevertheless, let me remind you again that the success of an 
Evening Institute depends to a great extent on forethought and 
planning before the session starts, indeed as early as the exhibition 
which ended the previous session. You need not feel isolated or 
frustrated in this all-important planning period. If you want advice 
on programme planning, publicity planning, improving communal 
facilities and so on, we are only too pleased to help, particularly 
in the summer term. 


CROWTHER IN BRIEF 


The WEA has performed a first-rate service in publishing a 24-page 
‘Crowther in Brief’, entitled 75 to 18. It costs 1s. 6d., and is available 
from the WEA at 27 Portman Square, London, W.1. It highlights the 
central points of the full report in such a way as to provide a discussion 
guide that could be used at almost any level of formality. A brief intro- 
duction states the case for fixing definite dates for implementing the 
Report’s recommendations as opposed to the Government’s ‘acceptance 
in principle’. In one paragraph it summarises the sorry story of the 
Government’s reluctance to face the needed number of teacher-training 
places until it was bulldozed into it by the whole weight of informed 
opinion. With that as a recent memory it would be rash indeed to 
assume that on any other matter ‘they must know best’. The truth is 
that the Ministry has been proved wrong on almost every major contro- 
versy of the last dozen years and if we want the full implementation of 
the Crowther Report we shall have to maintain pressure at all points. 
This pamphlet is a useful tool in helping us to do so. 
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COMMENT 


In 1950 the late Olaf Stapledon, who for a long time had been 
a tutor of adult classes on Merseyside and elsewhere, wrote a novel: 
A Man Divided. The man in question was an adult education 
tutor. Although, like much that Stapledon wrote, it was an interest- 
ing book, as a novel it was not in the highest flight. Nevertheless 
it seems to have been the only novel so far which has adult educa- 
tion as one of its central themes; and this, when you think of it, 
is rather odd. Granted that the novelist writes about human beings, 
in themselves and in their social environment at large—so that, 
for instance, to classify Conrad as a writer of sea stories is seriously 
to limit one’s response to him—nevertheless, the day-to-day business 
of adult education is sufficiently rich in human interactions, and 
sufficiently exciting in the wider issues it raises, for it to be used 
as a fictional back-cloth more often than it is. I don’t ask for an 
‘adult education novel’; I merely find it curious that more novelists 
have not found something to interest them in the business. 

At the lower levels of fiction, for instance: the setting of a summer 
school could hardly be improved upon for a pleasantly complex 
murder story. A variety of suspects; a closed environment almost 
as watertight as that of The Masters (which is not a murder story, 
unfortunately); plenty of clever people about to dig up clues, and 
outsmart the local bobbies; and scope for much witty allusion in 
the Crispin manner. It can hardly be that no one has ever thought 
of such a thing. Now and again most of us find it in our hearts to 
dream up elaborate and fantastic plots for such a setting. 

At the higher levels, my point is a more serious one. Perhaps the 
reason for the deficiency is merely that too few novelists have been 
tutors, or too few tutors are novelists. ju. 
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INTERPRETING DRAMA I 


In the last issue of apuLT EDUcaTION, Mr J. R. Williams usefully 
raises many of the hoary problems of teaching drama to adult 
classes. My book, The Elements of Drama, was an attempt to recog- 
nise the fundamentals of play appreciation in the theatre, and was 
not of course an account of how class teaching should be conducted. 
But naturally I think that one should follow from the other, the 
teaching from the practice. 

Teaching drama in the classroom must suffer the consequences, 
to some extent, of the fish out of water. Because the play is read 
remotely from the theatre, irrelevances, false emphases and mis- 
interpretations constantly arise: when a problem presents itself, the 
eye flies to the text and not to the stage. Academic teaching of 
drama has long since been bogged down in schools of literary study, 
where principles deduced from poems and novels can easily be 
carried into the study of drama, The words are safely there on the 
page, not bedevilled on the stage, and we can coolly analyse plot, 
anatomise character. We can discuss the play in an historical con- 
text, we can seek its place in the adopted pattern of a ‘movement’. 
We can assume a studied detachment from the full flavour of the 
theatre, while presuming to make final statements about the value 
of the play’s theme. But when the play has been ‘done’ and ‘placed’, 
it may yet remain unexplained: it may have a life of its own which 
has not been sensed. Adult education probably has more opportunity 
to be less arbitrary (I use Mr Williams’s word) in its treatment of 
drama than the universities and the schools. The good adult 
student insists upon that broad-based kind of study, resting upon 
experience and unfettered by examination requirements, which is 
likely to give a play its due. On the one hand the inevitability 
with which drama reflects its audience, and on the other the free- 
dom with which it mixes elements Gite all the arts—these are two 
reasons why drama classes appeal to adults, not the apparent con- 
venience of study. It is hard to think of a more inconvenient subject. 

These are also two of the reasons why there are different ways 
of approaching the subject. Its complexity is what makes drama 
difficult to study well. No other subject so co-ordinates a feeling 
for words with a feeling for human life in its immediacy; en- 
courages a sense of space and spatial relationships with a sense of 
time and temporal relationships; develops the appreciation of the 
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eye for shapes and colours, patterns and contrasts, while it trains 
the ear to hear harmony and counter-point of voice and sound; 
invites the student to stretch his mind to include the thoughts and 
feeling of such varieties of personality, set in different times and 
places, and yet insists that he see objectively from without a pattern 
presented within a frame both physical and temporal. 

To remind ourselves of the essentials which provide the initial 
means and motive for the writing of drama is to provide ourselves 
with a salutary protection against the over-literary approach. The 
drama in its long history has resorted to a great diversity of methods 
to convey its meaning to its spectators, and we can afford to ignore 
none of them. Consider how it is possible to suggest statements 
and feelings, moods and tones by dance and mime and movement, 
song and music, as well as by stillness and silence; by mask and 
costume, colour and light, as by the speech of everyday and the 
heightened language of a conventional rhetoric. Thus, to a chal- 
lenge to a duel, the actor can convey his answer by a leap and 
gesture as in ballet, by an impassioned aria as in opera, by an 
almost imperceptible tilt of the head as in naturalistic drama, or, 
as Aumerle answers Percy who asks him to seize his gage, 


And if I do not, may my hands rot off, 
And never brandish more revengeful steel 
Over the glittering helmet of my foe. 


(Richard II: iv.1.) 


in the sharp martial rhetoric of this Shakespearian poetry. How 
much of this speech was conceived verbally, how much as gesture? 
Gesture and movement are an impulse for speech, speech is an 
impulse for a response, and a response for gesture and movement 
again. All these methods make their meaning for the spectator, 
albeit in varying degrees of precision and power. Visual and aural, 
mimetic and verbal, all are facets of the one art of drama, and 
indeed in highly conventional theatre may be hema in varying 
proportions within the same play. 

To undergo a play is to accept the imposition of a constant 
activity of interpreting and valuing details of all kinds, to envisage 
all the subtleties of effect the play may call for at the same time. 
One character set against another, or two set against three, and so 
on in innumerable combinations; with all the intricacies of vocal 
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music, solo, in concert or in contrast; with the wealth of meaning 
space alone can have on the stage, using a single figure downstage, 
or a significant separation of a group upstage—all this and more 
must continuously modify the series of impressions the active 
spectator is building within his mind. Above all, a play, like music, 
moves in time, and we cannot grasp its cumulative impact and its 
total image unless these impressions are controlled by a particular 
tempo seen, heard and felt in the way the playwright dictates. We 
dare not underestimate these, the ‘effects’ of theatre, in our capacity 
as serious spectators. Here lies the primacy of meaning in drama, 
which must be established before the study of its moral or socio- 
logical significance can be fairly discussed. 

This would be the place in a longer article to supply illustrations. 
These I must forego, but perhaps enough has been said to assert 
that drama is not, and can never be, merely literary. It was partly 
to answer the dangerous lines of thought Mr Raymond Williams 
displayed in his Drama from Ibsen to Eliot that my book was 
written. The play ‘can also be read’, as he says, and that is where 
we go off the rails. How we read the score, whether we have all of 
Granville-Barker’s advantages or not, is what matters. Luckily, each 
of us conceals something of the actor, the dramatist and the 
producer within us. 

Which leads us to the tutors’ problem: how to get something of 
the complexity of the art of drama across so that relevant discussion 
can proceed. We should hesitate to say that there is one method 
only: it may be that an approach through Aristotle, through play- 
going, through playwriting, through producing or through acting 
will offer different people with different talents the insight wanted. 
In The Study of Drama Granville-Barker advocated a method of 
study ‘involving all the preparations for a performance which we 
know from the beginning we shall never have to give’. Nor should 
Mr J. R. Williams decry too readily acting classes as such—I have 
known many an acting group to grasp in an hour more of the real 
theatrical experience offered by an author than less practical groups 
have in a year. What has been called the theatre experience does 
not turn solely on the presence of a playhouse, a full-scale set and 
skilled actors, but on the intellectual, emotional and moral adven- 
ture peculiar to dramatising. At its simplest, for the student to 
get out of his seat is an immediate invitation to him to enter the 
territory of make-believe. He begins to accept the experience as 
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‘real’ when he knows that it is unreal, as soon as the convention 
of acting is allowed to impose itself. The drama begins to show 
some of that visual and aural quality which is of its nature. How- 
ever unpolished, the play becomes a physical and three-dimensional 
thing, and its language acquires the refreshing property of being 
felt and not just read aloud. The non-verbal elements of the text 
will begin to emerge and dramatic cruxes will realise and explain 
themselves: how effective a Shakespearian actor is alone on the 
vast platform after the crowd has gone, or why a group reaction 
in Chekhov can pinpoint a complex irony. 

Whatever we may feel about this, a degree of ‘live’ interpretation, 
of detailed analysis of the theatrical terms in which a play is 
written, must enter some stage of the teaching. Any kind of 
panopticon method can be justified if it introduces the discipline 
which acknowledges the peculiar imaginative activity required in 
the reading of a play, one which sees and hears, feels something of 
the pulse of the actor and something of the responses of the 
spectator. At the least, the attitude to a dramatic text should not be 
that of reader to author. The playwright is not making overtures 
to readers, but providing a set of signals of meaning to a partici- 
pating audience through a complex system of secondary signals to 
his middlemen the actors. The student must anticipate some of 
the producer’s detailed work of preparation—seeing one character 
short and fat against another tall and thin (Baudricourt and his 
Steward), hearing a dark voice against a light one (Othello against 
Iago), supplying the third dimension to the stage (Hal lying in 
wait for Falstaff as he lies in wait for the travellers), and so on. 
He is also involved in something of the actor’s work on his part: 
analysing feeling, thought and memory sufficient to recognise a 
consistency or an inconsistency within a character, sufficient to 
imagine a tone of voice or a pause or rush of speech. As an ideal 
spectator, he may not avoid trying to assess the degree and intensity 
of interest roused in a particular sequence, asking what impressions 
demand an immediate explanation or extension, what ones must be 
stored for future reference within the play. Questions of convention 
will properly arise, making it desirable, for example, to understand 
in what way an older play should not be seen naturalistically; to 
know that a soliloquy in Shakespeare is a high spot of dramatic 
pressure, not a place where the ‘action’ has stopped; to know that 
a Greek chorus is not a set of displaced persons; to know that the 
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asides in Moliére can be as electric as Miss Joan Littlewood’s are 
today. The play grows in the mind by innumerable hints and 
suggestions, and these would seem to be the province of lively class 
discussion. 

I have left myself no space to take up Mr Williams’s many in- 
teresting issues. I can only ask him to look again at the context of 
my point about Othello’s ‘Put out the light’. As for my short read- 
ing list, perhaps it was not clear that I was naming those books 
which offer insights of the kind under discussion. Of course there 
is a place for Aristotle and the rest, but, one would think, only 
after the student knows a play. Nor is it less useful to talk about 
the ‘abstractions’, provided the group is on its sharpest guard that 
these are discussed within the limits of what can be received in 
performance. ‘Character’ is the most dangerous because some 
residual life must exist when such a vital agent of the play’s total 
meaning is embodied by an actor, even when the play is as abstract 
as the Agamemnon or Waiting for Godot. ‘Action’ is the most 
questionable abstraction of all: the true action of a play is not on 
the stage at all, but in the mind of the spectator, and the image of 
the play can be most alive when the stage is quite still. ‘Plot’ is 
perhaps the least meaningful as a criterion of judgment, since only 
in the lowest forms has it any bearing on our response to the play. 
As for ‘tragedy’ and ‘comedy’, most tutors must have sown wild 
oats in this field: I have long since been told by my students that 
each play creates its individual response, and that to try to arrange 
plays in patterns is to indulge in an orgy of abstracting abstractions 
from abstractions. (I confess that I enjoy doing this, and maybe the 
sin is not mortal.) 

But let the cry be, back to the play! 

J. L. STYAN, 
Staff Tutor in Literature and Drama, 
Department of Adult Education, Hull. 


INTERPRETING DRAMA II 


J APPRECIATED Mr J. R. Williams’s article on ‘Interpreting Drama’ 
in the January issue of the journal. I share his conviction that 
‘whilst anyone who cares for quality in drama must resist the 
notion that literary criticism (of the verbal kind) is inapplicable to 
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drama, it is equally necessary to resist the antithetical fallacy that 
drama is merely a special form of literature’. 

It is so generally assumed that to treat a text as a ‘score’ and to 
try to help students to apprehend a play as a direct experience is to 
impair one’s integrity as a scholar and to pander to ‘amateur 
theatricals’. If we try to follow the Granville-Barker comprehensive 
approach we are under fire from university Departments of 
English (witness the carping review of Styan’s book in the Critical 
Quarterly), from the die-hards in the adult education movement 
itself who still regard drama as a soft option, and from the pro- 
fessional men of the theatre who, because we do not have all of 
Barker’s qualifications, tend naturally to see us as academic types 
who ‘climb o’er the house to unlock the little gate’. 

The difficulty lies in the fact that we are rarely able to acquire 
an all-round experience of the drama, trained as we are primarily 
as literature specialists. If one tries to produce plays it must be in 
one’s spare time, and this means less time for study and the danger 
of lowering one’s scholarly standards. Yet if we do have theatre 
sense as part of our individual make-up, we know how much our 
teaching is enriched, and how students respond to the direct creative 
approach. It would be invaluable if the drama tutor could be 
allowed to produce an occasional play as a recognised part of his 
official programme. It would also be sensible to encourage younger 
tutors to spend a summer or two at a short production course at 
a reputable drama school. The ideal, of course, would be for them 
to work for even a few months with a first-class director, although 
this is aiming high. One can only guess at the response of a Peter 
Brook or Hall to such a proposal. I think that they might be 
pleased to see us trying to understand their techniques, and if our 
aims are ‘to encourage intelligent play-going’ they would surely 
want to co-operate with us. 

This, however, brings me to another aim of our drama classes, 
which Mr Williams underestimates, working as he does in the 
London theatre area. In the present state of the theatre throughout 
the country, and in areas like this in particular, we just do not have 
the chance to experience plays in performance. It is frustrating to 
the tutor who wants to educate ‘the ideal play-goer’. On the other 
hand it makes one all the more eager to get students to appreciate 
the composite art of the theatre whether as actors, producers, or 
audience. The need to get the class to participate in short scenes, 
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getting them to work out acting and production problems, gives 
them some idea of the immediacy of drama. It is also a necessary 
antidote to the ‘close textual study’ which has gone too far in its 
unconcern with a play as a performance. Plays are written for the 
actors as well as the audience, and until our students can see 
worthwhile plays and worthwhile productions, it is up to us to 
attempt to ‘interpret drama’ in our classes creatively as well as 
critically. 

We in this area have been fortunate to have had a Head of 
Department who believed this. Mr. Williams’s rather snide refer- 
ence to the ‘bad old days’ when drama (as he saw it) was just 
another gimmick in the empire snatching campaign, shows that he 
does not appreciate what was behind those early experiments with 
‘flimsy drama groups’. He must have been working for another 
Rajah? Mistakes were probably made, but in the post-war period 
when Staff Tutors could be appointed in Literature and Drama, 
this creative approach was further developed and has justified the 
pioneering policy of the Department. 

MURIEL CRANE, 
Staff Tutor in Literature and Drama, 
University of Hull, Dept of Adult Education. 


]. R. Williams writes: 


I should like to say how thoroughly I agree with Mr Styan’s basic 
ideas, with his last sentence, and with the view than any ‘abstractions’ 
must come after the reception of the play as a living whole. I also fully 
agree that every play is different from very other play (having held this 
view ever since I first read Croce’s denunciation of the categories, in 
fact). But so is every human being different from every other, yet the 
psychologists may have some useful generalisations to make about them 
which are ‘abstractions’ from the living whole. In the same way 
‘tragedy’ may be more than a field for sowing wild oats in, after all. 

Incidentally, in the interests of clearness of nomenclature I myself 
avoid using the word ‘action’ as synonymous with ‘stage business’, and 
reserve it for Mr Styan’s ‘true’ use, which is evidently pretty close to 
Dryden’s: ‘every alteration or crossing of a design, every new-sprung 
passion and turn of it, is a part of the action, and much the noblest, 
except we conceive nothing to be action till the players come to blows’. 

For Miss Crane’s agreement with my main contention I am grateful; 
but when she glides over towards the wing where stand the advocates 
of play-production as the best or only road to appreciation, I have 
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regretfully to part company with her, remaining behind with her 
colleague Mr Styan, who says: ‘So we return to our belief that play- 
going is the basic activity’. Granted it is easier to cultivate theatrical 
taste in London than in the villages; but perhaps the raising of the 
standards of the ‘televiewer’ will be one of the stimulating tasks in the 
adult education of the future. 

That I am not unsympathetic to the idea of production as an adjunct 
to our main work, I hope my article made clear. 


THE FUTURE OF BROADCASTING 


NEXT YEAR THE BBC’S ten-year charter is due for renewal, and 
1964 will see the termination of the present Independent Television 
Authority agreement. The intention is to renew the BBC Charter 
in its present form for a further two years so that the existing 
arrangements with the two authorities will come to an end at the 
same time, and the whole field of sound broadcasting and television 
will be able to be taken into consideration in making the new pro- 
visions. Meanwhile, as everyone by now will be aware, the 
Committee on Broadcasting, under the chairmanship of Sir Harry 
Pilkington, is sitting; it is inquiring into the efficiency of present 
arrangements, receiving evidence from a large number of bodies 
who are concerned with various aspects of the subject, and is to 
make recommendations which will certainly have a determining 
effect on future developments. 

The Committee’s terms of reference are very wide; indeed, they 
would seem to cover any possible aspect of the subject that its 
members might wish to discuss. They are required ‘to consider 
the future of the broadcasting services in the United Kingdom, the 
dissemination by wire of broadcasting and other programmes, and 
the possibility of television for public showing; to advise on the 
services which should in future be provided in the United King- 
dom by the BBC and the ITA; to recommend whether additional 
services should be provided by any other organisation and to 
propose what financial and other conditions should apply to the 
conduct of all these services.’ Within this wide range of possible 
discussion, however, it seems to be generally agreed that the two 
most important topics—and they are certainly the two that so far 
are producing the widest divergence of opinion among those 
presenting memoranda—are those of the control of a third TV 
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service (often referred to loosely as the Third Channel) and the 
development of sound broadcasting on a local (as distinct from a 
regional) basis. 

To take the lesser bone of contention first. The BBC, besides 
wishing to extend the hours of national sound broadcasting, would 
also like to develop local broadcasting in such a way that local 
stations, with a high degree of autonomy, would be established in 
centres of population where strong local community interests exist. 
It should be stressed that there has not been any suggestion from 
any quarter that national sound broadcasting should be com- 
mercialised; but the case is otherwise with the proposed local 
stations, and already commercial companies are being formed. 
There is, however, considerable opposition to the extension of 
sound broadcasting to local stations irrespective of whether it would 
be commercial or not, and some groups who are in strong opposi- 
tion to the question of who should control a third TV service find 
themselves in agreement on this question of local sound broad- 
casting. For instance, the National Union of Teachers, which is 
opposed to the establishment of another commercial TV service is 
also opposed to local broadcasting stations of any kind on the 
ground that they would inevitably be reduced to using trivial 
material, while the pamphlet put out by the Conservative Political 
Centre which argues the case for another TV channel ‘financed out 
of advertising revenue’ objects to local broadcasting on the grounds 
that if the BBC undertake it, it would weaken their other services, 
and that the experience of other countries in commercial local 
broadcasting ‘is not encouraging’. Different provincial newspaper 
groups have expressed opposing views, and there seems to be a 
body of opinion which advocates a strengthening and extension of 
the present regional services. 

We now come to what is obviously the most controversial issue 
before the Committee—-whether there is a need for a third TV 
service and, if so, who is to control it. The BBC view is that the 
accommodation still available on the present Band III should be 
used for extending the coverage of the existing services rather than 
for supplying a third television programme. (There are technical 
reasons against doing both in Band III.) Three-quarters of a million 
people are still without a television service, and there are special 
problems connected with extension in Wales. But, naturally, if 
there is to be a third television service, the BBC wish to provide it, 
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and would prefer to do so by extending into Bands IV and V. 

A considerable number of associations—educational and other- 
wise—have expressed themselves in favour of the BBC having 
control of this possible third channel; most of them use similar 
argument in support of their views, and these really add up to a 
fear that any commercial arrangement will lead to a lowering of 
cultural standards—perhaps one should say ‘a further lowering’ 
because many hold, not only that commercial television introduced 
a more vulgar and trivial tone, but that it has, to some extent, 
dragged the BBC programmes down nearer to its own level. The 
main argument for supporting BBC control of a third channel is 
that if it is providing two television programmes it can so balance 
them that the more serious items can be supplied with sufficient 
frequency without the Corporation’s losing the support of the 
‘mass audience’ which will have an alternative BBC programme 
available. If, on the other hand, the BBC has to compete with two 
commercial services (already competing with each other for the 
‘mass audience’) it will have no choice but to woo popular support 
in some way, because obviously a public corporation must be 
supplying a reasonable number of consumers. 

It should be stressed that neither the BBC itself, nor most of 
those supporting its claims, are proposing a “Third Programme’ 
type of channel for television; the Corporation’s aim would be to 
keep each programme balanced within itself. The emphasis would 
be on choice for the viewer. There does, in fact, seem to have 
grown up over the last few years a fairly widespread view that the 
policy of the “Third’ sound programme was a mistake, because it 
seemed to relieve the other two programmes of the responsibility 
for providing a proper proportion of serious matter. There is, 
however, one proposal at least for a service specialising in more 
serious items, and this suggestion is in the form of a compromise 
between the two contending parties. The Church of England 
Radio and Television Council would like to see a third service 
shared equally by the BBC and the ITA, carrying mainly educa- 
tional programmes directed at people between the ages of 18 and 
30, and with a Board of Directors drawn from both collaborators. 
It seems doubtful if either the BBC or ITA would like to see this. 

Those who believe that the third television service should be 
commercially controlled ground their case mainly on arguments 
for free competition, wide popular choice of programmes and the 
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belief that public responsibility should not be assumed for more 
than one service. The compilers of the pamphlet put out by the 
Conservative Political Centre would like to see three television 
programmes, two being provided from advertising revenue by 
separate competing companies under the general supervision of a 
strengthened ITA. They believe it is important to keep one 
television service free from advertisement; they say that the BBC 
should never have to chase a mass audience, and seem to think that 
under this arrangement it would never have to. The pamphlet 
recommends that the ITA should have a full-time chairman and 
an executive Director for each of the two services, and suggests 
that the coverage of State occasions and current affairs should be 
by a special production unit ‘under the general umbrella’ of the 
ITA with a third executive Director. 

Amongst all the arguments in circulation, there are of course 
some of a purely technical nature, and obviously an organisation 
like the Tutors’ Association is not, as a body, in a position to debate 
these issues; but there is one factor that it is as well to grasp as far 
as we may. At present television in this country is put out on a 
405-line standard, and not on the 625-line which is widely used in 
other countries and results in a better picture. The BBC favour 
the adoption of the 625-line because, amongst its other advantages, it 
makes it easier to export programmes. The BBC say they are ready 
to produce colour television within a year on a 405-standard, and 
then to extend it to a 625, running both line-standards while a 
considerable number of viewers still have 405-line sets. The only 
prior need is for a colour receiver at an economic price. 

The supporters of commercial television seem less optimistic 
about colour television. The ITA considers that it should be intro- 
duced only when the change over to the 625-line standard is com- 
plete, and that this could not be for another ten years. The BBC 
feel that if the 625-line is, in fact, to be delayed as long as this, 
they have a stronger case for starting colour television on the 
present 405 standard. They are confident that the cost of all the 
developments and extensions they recommend—both in sound and 
television—could be covered by raising the combined licence from 
the present £4 (of which {1 goes to excise) to about /5 free of 
duty, and that there would be no need to consider the acceptance 
of advertisements. 

Apart from the two outstanding controversial issues, there are a 
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large number of questions concerning the actual provision of 
television, such as ‘Pay As You View’ and the possibility of public 
television shows. Perhaps one may expect that, apart from the main 
issues discussed above, which are clearly the concern of everybody, 
educational bodies will centre their discussions and their evidence 
more on the content of programmes, It is certainly an opportunity 
for teachers at all levels to express their opinions on the fare pro- 
vided for their particular pupils or students, and to indicate the 
developments they would like to see in the future. There seems to 
be fairly general satisfaction with the standard of the Children’s 
and the Schools’ programmes as well as with the over-all pattern 
of organisation within which these are provided, although naturally 
bodies like the N.U.T. will have numerous improvements to sug- 
gest. When one turns to the discussions that have taken place on 
the content and tone of adult entertainment programmes (which 
are, of course, also seen by children) it is to find that the groups 
that have published their views either as memoranda or in the 
press have, almost without exception, and irrespective of their 
religious, political or non-religious non-political views, made one 
emphatic protest. That is against the unnecessary emphasis on 
horror, violence and sexual suggestiveness. Most spokesmen think 
that neither the BBC nor the ITA have done all they should have 
done to check an increasing tendency in this direction. Some add 
an expression of their dislike for competition programmes which 
appeal directly to acquisitiveness and depress standards of endeavour 
by awarding substantial prizes for trivial performances, often based 
on rather dubious notions of fair play. It is felt by many that these 
regrettable elements in the entertainment programmes are further 
emphasised in the advertisements on the commercial service. 

It will (I hope) be obvious that this article is not intended to 
argue a case, still less to give instruction, but to remind members 
of the Tutors’ Association what are the main controversial points 
being canvassed in connection with the Pilkington Committee, and 
to summarise as compactly as I can, the chief arguments at present 
being put forward by different interested groups. It is hoped that 
this may provide some common basis of awareness from which we 
may develop a discussion of broadcasting questions as they affect 
us both as citizens and as tutors in Adult Education at the forth- 
coming Annual Conference. 

M. M. CHECKSFIELD 
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THE MANCHESTER STUDY CONFERENCE 
APRIL 18th—aist, 1961 
An exceptional assembly of specialised talent is promised for the 
two seminars which the Extra-Mural Department of Manchester 
University has arranged at the request of the Association, as the 
following details of contributors show: 


1. USSR since Stalin 

WRIGHT MILLER, author of the recent Russians as People, whose 
name has been mentioned in connection with ‘Anglia’, shortly to 
begin circulation in the USSR. 

RICHARD LOWENTHAL, formerly of the Odserver, contributor to 
Encounter, etc., who has just returned from a lecture assignment 
on Russian themes in the USA. 

VLADIMIR DEDIJER, author of Tito Speaks, and articles on the Soviet 
attitude to China. Readers will recall the circumstances of his 
arrival in this country from Jugoslavia to take up a Simon 
Fellowship at Manchester. 


2. Sociology for the Non-Sociologist 

The principal contributor will be pRoFEssor T. H. MARSHALL, CMG, 
formerly of LSE and Director of the Social Sciences Department, 
Unesco. Professor Marshall retains a special sense of the significance 
of this theme, and will speak about its relevance to both liberal 
and vocational education. c. F. CARTER, Professor of Political 
Economy at Manchester, will speak on sociology in relation to 
economics. Contributions are also planned comparing the 
approaches of literary critics and sociologists, by DR. J. F. MORRIS, 
and one from a historian who has made a distinguished contribu- 
tion to the sociology of knowledge. 


The opening lecture, designed to meet the interests of both 
groups, will be given by r. p. cosrELLo, Professor of Russian, on 
Soviet Literature and Soviet Society. 

All Extra-Mural Departments have now received full details 
and application forms. The cost of the conference, including resi- 
dence in the newly built Needham Hall, will be £6 for the three 
days. It is expected that most Departments will be able to offer 
support to selected tutors, both full-time and part-time, who wish 
to attend. 
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BOOKS BY TUTORS 


Ronald Mason: Jack Hobbs. Hollis and Carter, 


Mr Mason is a part-time tutor in literature for the Tutorial Classes 
Committee of London University. 


TUTORS’ ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Swansea Branch began a new series of discussion meetings on 
Saturday, January 14th, when the theme was “The Future of Adult 
Education in South Wales’, and the speaker Mr David T. Guy. 
Mr Guy, a former coal miner and student of Coleg Harlech resi- 
dential College for Adult education, has been secretary of the South 
Wales and Monmouthshire District of the WEA since 1938. He 
was recently appointed a Justice of the Peace for the City of Cardiff. 


* * * * * 


MISCELLANY 


1. For Drama Tutors: 

In Astonishment and Surprise arising from Terror the left leg 
is drawn back to some distance from the other: under the same 
Affection of the Mind, but resulting from an unhop’d for Meeting 
with a beloved Object, the right leg is advanced to some distance 
before the left. Impatience and Regret at being detected in an 
iniquitous Design may be heightened by shuffling of the Feet 
without moving from the Spot. 

(Reflections on Theatrical Expression, 1755; quoted in Lucas: 
Decline and Fall of the Romantic Ideal.) 


2. For English Teachers: 

I am in the ST John Ambulance Association and I han pees one 
eggsman and I han Than the two eggman and I han a Joiners at 
hobwellwaks and I an at . . . for 3 month and I han mat Slotted 
and Screwed Joint and a Book Rack. 

(Essay; Day Release Student in a Technical College.) 


3. Statistic 
In the US, 30,000,000 tin cans are thrown away daily. 
(Magnus Pyke: The Listener, July 2nd, 1959.) 
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4. Accident of History 

In the third year of his present Majesty, and in the thirtieth of 
his own age, Mr Isaac Hawkins Brown, then upon his travels, 
danced one evening at the Court of Naples. His dress was a volcano 
silk with lava buttons. Whether (as the Neapolitan wits said) he had 
studied dancing under St Vitus, or whether David, dancing in a 
linen vest, was his model, is not known; but Mr Brown danced 
with such inconceivable alacrity and vigour, that he threw the 
Queen of Naples into convulsions of laughter, which terminated in 
a miscarriage, and changed the dynasty of the Neapolitan throne. 

(Sidney Smith: Peter Plymley’s Letters, 1807.) 


5. More for Drama Tutors: 
This is a realm where people tell 
Each other when they chance to meet 
Of things that long ago befell, 
And do most solemnly repeat 
Secrets they both know very well 
Aloud and in the public street. 
—Andrew Lang 


6. Footnote for Asbestos Scientists: 

Over the range from about 450° Centigrade to upwards of 
500°, the coal passes through a phase of plasticity during which it 
can be moulded between the fingers like putty. 

(Scientific Paper, quoted by Barzun, God’s Country and Mine.) 


Contributions to, and comments upon, the foregoing 
Tutors’ BULLETIN section are invited. They should be sent 
to ]. Levitt, 2 Hartington Street, Leek, Staffs. 
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ACCOMMODATION: A FEW FIGURES 


I must start this short note with an apology to a number of people 
who provided, as a matter of urgency but now more than six months 
ago, the information on which it is based. Luckily it can now be used 
as a valuable supplement to other items in this issue. 

Knowing what had been done recently in a few places to provide 
special accommodation for adult education, we asked those responsible 
for brief accounts of costs, sources of money and estimates of its utility. 
These are only examples that can be matched elsewhere, but they 
indicate within what diversities of sponsorship, co-operation and scale 
of expenditure useful action is possible. Whether expenditure has been 
of the order of £1,000 as at Reading, £20,000 at Lymington or {200,000 
at Morley College, a comment by Robert Hole about the Lymington 
Community Centre hits the right nail on the head: ‘There is nothing 
make-shift or poverty-stricken about the place’. 


Morley College, London (Aided Centre) 
Post-War Expenditure: £165,000; War Damage claim, £96,000; L.C.C. 
the balance. 
Surviving Pre-War Accommodation: 8 large classrooms, library and 
music room. 
New and rebuilt since 1945: 10 classrooms and ‘specials’ for gym., 
ballet, photography, students’ club, art and basic science; hall with full 
stage-lighting and large stage to accommodate orchestra of 100—seats 
4oo; refectory and kitchen for 100. 1958-59 was the first year in the 
completed new buildings. 
Enrolments: 1955-56 — 2,786 1958-59—3,628 

1956-57 — 2,823 1959-60 — 3,920 

1957-58 — 3,046 
New buildings have made possible an extension of science teaching and 
improved conditions for stage work, dancing and pottery. 


Vaughan College, Leicester (University Extra-Mural College) 
Estimated cost of new buildings in construction is £130,000, to include 
a new branch of the Leicester City Museum. Students in existing 
premises, 1,100. 


Lymington Community Centre, Hants. 
Expenditure to date (in seven phases): £21,410; capital grants from 
the Ministry of Education under PT and R Act, {10,080; gifts and 
voluntary efforts, £9,460; present debt, /1,861. 


Accommodation: 4 craft rooms, 4 meetings rooms, 2 halls, studio, 
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pottery, 3 workshops, common room, picture gallery and service areas. 
Branch library on part of site rented to Hants CC (capital cost, £11,000). 
Running expenses (1959): £3,613 with £350 grant from Hants CC 
(rising to £520 in 1960). 

Membership: 1,750; average weekly number attending classes, goo. 
The Association manages a class programme for the Hants CC and is 
the fourth largest of 41 Centres in the county: 31,712 student-hours plus 
about 3,000 student-hours in university, WEA and unsubsidised centre 
classes. Classes are held mornings, afternoons and evenings. 


Kidlington Adult Education Centre (Oxfordshire CC operating 
through an ad hoc local committee) 

Capital cost: {10,000; a self-contained wing in a secondary modern 
school included in a school extension programme. 

Accommodation: Common room with kitchen and servery; lecture room 
for 80; committee room, office, entrance hall with display space; toilets 
and storage space. Separate approach and entry but conveniently near 
to specialist rooms in the school. Considerable savings in caretaking and 
cleaning costs, but centre has ‘the freedom and informality of the 
traditional house-size centre of adult education’. 

Enrolments: previous evening institute enrolments, 150; enrolments in 
formal classes doubled in first season the centre was open; total member- 
ship including affiliated and informal groups, 500. 


Massachusetts House, Reading (Reading County Borough in 
association with the WEA) 

Cost of adapting and furnishing Victorian house on site for Technical 
College extension in ownership of LEA—‘with some care although not 
lavishly’— £996. 

Accommodation: Provides residence for WEA District Organiser acting 
as Warden, 4 meeting rooms from 200 to 400 sq. ft.; basement canteen 
and ‘one or two other small rooms’. The LEA is solely responsible for 
the upkeep and pays half the WEA Organiser/Warden’s salary. 
Enrolments: The figures of enrolments for Responsible Body classes 
show an unusual trend: 1947-48, 415; 1955-56, 196; 1959-60, 511. “The 
increase was built up when the formation of the centre was under 
active consideration.’ In addition there were (1959-60) 179 enrolments 
in LEA classes ‘promoted as a new venture to be an integral part of 
the Centre programme’. There has been a striking improvement in the 
regularity of attendance. 


Since these particulars were supplied—and this summary does them 
scant justice—we have heard of another striking achievement. The 
Borough Librarian of Guildford, Surrey, has long been an exemplar of 
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what can be done from her point of vantage. A ramshackle High Street 
property that once housed the local Food Office has for many years 
offered hospitality to adult classes and to innumerable local societies, as 
well as providing a location for art and other exhibitions of infinite 
variety. This quite unclassifiable centre is now beautifully re-housed 
in a restored 17th-century property as part of a large and imaginative 
new library project, of which we intend to give a fuller account in a 
later issue. 

I can think of no more important task for the Institute at the moment 
than to enlarge and codify this kind of information. I hope we shall 
be able to do so, and in the meantime if any one wishes to have fuller 
information about the examples quoted, we shall be glad (with the 
agreement of the authors) to pass on copies of their memoranda. 

E. M. HUTCHINSON 


CORRESPONDENCE 


DEAR SIR, 
Who are the Tutors ? 

Mr John Levitt in his ‘Comment in the November Tutors’ Bulletin 
is quite right. A great deal of time has been spent in adult education 
during the last few years conducting enquiries about students. We do 
not know so much about the tutors; and clearly no generalisation about 
likely developments in adult education provision can make much sense 
unless more is known about the kind of -eople who carry out the 
teaching. 

From time to time statements are made about changes in the type of 
person now engaged in adult education as a full-time career. In the 
September issue of ADULT EDUCATION there was an interesting passage 
in ‘Dialogue at a Distance’, the editorial conversation with Dame Olive 
Wheeler. 


Dame Olive: . . . And I think I learnt more from my adult classes than in any 
other way . . . It was Colne and Littleborough that taught me what life really 
is for most working people—a first-hand contact with a much harsher way of life. 

Editor: Many of the most distinguished tutors in the history of the WEA have 
said the same thing. Is it true of the present younger generation of university 
staffs? 

Dame Olive: 1 don’t think so. With the increase in the numbers of full-time 
extra-mural tutors there is less sense of compelling need for members of internal 
staffs to engage themselves in the work. . . 


I am sure Dame Olive Wheeler is not the only distinguished person 
who believes that the professional tutor of today is without some of the 
compelling sense of urgency and social mission which it is believed 
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was characteristic of the tutors at the beginning of the century. But is 
this in fact true? Are there not indeed more members of internal staffs 
who now teach in adult education even though it may be that what 
they teach and the kind of group which responds to them is vastly 
different from the early classes? 

In the same issue of apuLT EDucaTION Mr Ralph Ruddock in his article 
‘Better Jobs for Adult Students’ also raised the question of how much 
we know about the ways in which tutors enter the world of adult 
teaching. He wrote . . . ‘it would be interesting to know how many 
of us as tutors entered the non-vocational world of adult education by 
a vocational switch in mid-career. Certainly a substantial proportion ot 
us have had experience in industry, administration, civil service or 
forces or school, and went late to university.’ 

This is an important point. Clearly there is a fundamental difference 
between the tutor whose entry into adult teaching comes from a straight- 
forward educational career of school and university, and the tutor whose 
experience of life is more varied and who enters teaching in his middle 
age. But in fact how ‘substantial’ is the proportion of tutors who have 
had any considerable experience in industry or the civil service or indeed 
the armed forces? How many full-time staff tutors today ‘went late 
to university?’ Are there pronounced differences in attitude and inten- 
tion between the over 4o’s and the under 40’s? 

John Levitt and Ralph Ruddock are right in raising this issue. Would 
the Association of Tutors in Adult Education, perhaps in co-operation 
with the National Institute, consider conducting an enquiry so that 
some of these questions can be answered? I am sure that extra-mural 
departments will be willing to help by supplying local information. 

NORMAN DEES, 
Deputy Director, King’s College Department 
of Extra-Mural Studies, University of Durham. 


DEAR SIR, 
Study Visits Abroad by Air 


With reference to Mr W. Douglas Maylor’s article on this subject 
in your January issue, may I say that the National Council of Labour 
Colleges has been making use of air travel for its foreign schools for 
quite a long time. 

We started our foreign schools as far back as 1927. Our first school 
was held in Belgium where we were accommodated in the Belgian 
Labour Colleges and had a course of lectures on Belgium and the 
Belgian Trade Union and Labour Movement. Later we ran two foreign 
schools a year. These were, of course, interrupted by the war but were 
resumed immediately afterwards. We have naturally had to confine our- 
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selves to the countries nearest to Britain. These have included Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Austria, Germany, Switzerland 
and France. 

It was in 1955 that we first decided to save the students time and 
energy, and to save money in lost-time payments by unions, by charter- 
ing ‘planes. We did so at first with our hearts in our mouths, because 
charters involve heavy financial commitments, and if anything had 
happened to bring about the cancellation of the school, a heavy bill 
would have had to be met. Besides, of course, if a plane is only half full 
there is no reduction in the charter price. There was the possibility too 
that some infectious disease might break out in the College that we 
had booked for summer school accommodation, with the result that the 
school might have had to be cancelled, but we managed to insure against 
the latter risk. The result has been that all our students have been 
taken to our foreign schools since by chartered ’planes, although nowa- 
days there is such a demand for chartered ’planes by travel agencies that 
it is extremely difficult to charter a "plane that will be available on 
Saturday, which is the busiest day of the week. 

So far as I know the N.C.L.C. was the first organisation in this 
country to use chartered ’planes to take students to foreign schools, but 
if I am wrong I shall be very glad to be corrected. 

Ms 
General Secretary, National Council of Labour Colleges. 


DEAR SIR, 


The Guild 


In the January issue there is an article entitled “The Guild’, by 
Joan Levitt, which I consider to be rather unjust and unkind, in view 
of the fact that she visited a very small branch of our organisation and, 
possibly, one of our more backward branches. She could have gone, on 
the other hand, to a very lively branch where she would have had quite 
a different impression. 

I am afraid we get too much of this attitude of looking down on the 
Women’s Co-operative Guild and, while we would agree with much 
that is in the ‘Groombridge Report’ and do welcome the frank criticism 
to be found therein, we also realise that the criticism is not wholly 
deserved by a very large number of our branches. Unfortunately, we are 
handicapped by lack of finance and meeting places, which tend to have 
a deteriorating effect on some of our branches. 

MABEL RIDEALGH, 
General Secretary, Women’s Co-operative Guild. 
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LETTER FROM MENFI 


Everyone here talks with a kind of enthusiasm about possible changes 
or improvements. Lavish dreams of the potential of the country are 
projected in their conversations, but they are projections of images and 
based neither on reality nor on credibility in their own power. They 
simply talk and, while they do, they have not a shred of conviction. This 
can be very misleading to the worker because at first glance there is 
so much enthusiasm and what appears to be a willingness to make 
improvements or even a strong desire to change things. After a time 
it becomes apparent that there is a deeply rooted habit of thinking 
enthusiastically going hand-in-hand with a fatalistic resignation and 
absolute belief in their own powerlessness. To the majority change will 
come, if ever it does, from outside or from some alteration at the top— 
that is, at Rome or Palermo. The answer to the question ‘what can be 
done to change this, or improve that?’ is often either ‘nothing’ or 
‘have a communist government’. They believe in powers outside of 
themselves but not in themselves. 

One of the most important indications to these people of the desire 
of other people to help them lies in the actual example of being with 
and caring about them. But this action in itself is very difficult and 
unfruitful for a long period, not only because we who come from out- 
side are foreigners, but also because we have an education which they 
do not have. The power and status structures are so clear, so formidable, 
and so easily accepted as a natural structure, that they do not expect 
to see anyone of more education or of a social group which they 
believe to be superior, working alongside them. They do not accept 
even quite simple little helpful actions as gestures of friendliness or 
goodwill. It is not so much that they are suspicious of these actions, but 
they simply do not understand them. 

The Sicilian expression ‘I kiss your hand’ is one which is used from 
the servant to the master, or to the superior. We hear this, especially 
from the older people. Anyone who works hand-in-hand with them, 
talks to them as friends and equals, is, in fact, some kind of pheno- 
menon. According to their reasoning he is not equal but superior, so 
there is not even the basic acceptance that some people of supposedly 
elevated class might stoop to speak on equal terms. They know the 
structures and accept it. Only after a very long time can they expect to 
understand that, to some people at any rate, there is no difference in 
the worth of a man as a human being and no degree of dignity as a 
human being, only difference of experience and circumstances which 
cannot alter the other values. 

Here, the ‘more superior’ who have come to help have been largely 
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outsiders; the Sicilians and Italians who have come to work because they 
believe in the equality of all men are rare, so the appearance of the 
foreigner willing to live with and be friends of the peasants is seen as 
the product of another culture, an odd point of view from another world. 

It is no exaggeration to say that whatever an outsider can do, no 
matter how much he is able to help the people, he can never be 
expected to be accepted as a member of the community. This includes 
an outsider with the same religious convictions as the Sicilians them- 
selves, and probably even Italians from the North. The very act of 
coming to work in Sicily, to share the life of the people, to help in any 
way without seeking status, power or financial gain, is an idea so 
remote from the. Sicilian mind that even if it is not suspect it is not 
understood. The question is ‘why should he do it?’—and the answer 
is clear, ‘because he has something to gain’. 

This is borne out in many ways. One continuous example is the 
searching request for information about who pays us here, and no 
matter how often it is explained in great detail, the question always 
comes in the same way, ‘who pays you?—the mayor?’; then follows the 
explanation. The questioner then says, ‘Oh I see, yes’ and then he says, 
‘Who pays you? The Communists?’, and once again the explanation 
is repeated. In this way we run through the entire explanation of political 
parties and power structures, and there is nothing left to explain our 
presence here except—which has been said once or twice—that the 
English want Sicily. The conclusion which most people seem to have 
reached is that we are what they call ‘evangelists’. This is a general 
term to cover all non-Roman Catholics, and carries with it the under- 
tone of preaching against the Church or teaching the children false 
religion. 

The fact that we never discuss the Church and never talk religion 
with the children, that we help them read the numerous religious 
passages in their school books just as would any teacher, has no mean- 
ing. Thus a very long time of consistent, quiet work, without polemics, 
is required before the people can even begin to conclude that we are 
helping or willing to help without gain, however odd it may be. 

If the work being undertaken were extremely practical and visible, 
as, for example, encouraging and helping the people to enclose drains 
or make a road, such work being done in a spirit of willingness, 
although not understood, is clearly obvious. Any other work, however, 
no matter how practical the worker knows it to be, is not obvious and 
so has even less possibility of being understood. 

ILYS BOOKER 


Reprinted, by kind permission, from the December 1960 Bulletin of 
the Danilo Dolci Committee, 29 Great James Street, London, W.C.1. 
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UNIVERSITY ADULT EDUCATION: A GUIDE TO PoLicy, by Renee Petersen 
and William Petersen, directed by Warren Rovetch. Foreword 
by Roland R. Renne. Introduction by Cyril O. Houle. (Harper, 
New York, obtainable in England through W. Hamilton Ltd., 
32s., pp. xx +288.) 

‘Triviality’, said Tawney in his last address as president of the WEA, 
‘is more dangerous to the soul than wickedness.’ Americans stand in 
no danger from wickedness but can one say the same about triviality? 
It seems not: “The courses offered (sc. in one university adult education 
programme) include vocational (acetylene welding, typing, etc.), general 
(fundamentals of English, etc.), and such miscellaneous items as “self- 
improvement (charm)”, “art of conversation”, sewing, gardening and 
golf.’ It is such ‘university non-education for adults’ that the authors of 
this book criticise trenchantly, insisting that the proper role of the 
university in adult education, as in its other activities, is to educate by 
standards appropriate to an institution of higher learning. 

Why it is that American universities have more than their fair share 
of failures in this respect? Partly because extension (in our terminology 
extra-mural) work not only has usually to pay its way but often has 
also to contribute a surplus to the general funds of the university, with a 
consequent tendency towards the popular and profitable, the very problem 
that beset English university extension lectures in the nineteenth century. 
However, American idealism, rather than a sordid concern with money, 
seems to me the root cause of the trouble. First, there is the ideal of the 
university as an institution whose function is to serve its community, 
responsive to its every wish. It is easy to see how in the pioneer, frontier 
days a university, especially a State foundation, would not be too nice 
in deciding how far it ought to soil the academic purity of its hands; 
it is not difficult to admire such an attitude, whilst doubting its wisdom; 
it is difficult to believe that in the developed and sophisticated American 
society of the 1960s a university is truly serving its community if it 
forgets that it is an institution of higher learning. 

The other idea that has sometimes given a queer twist to adult 
education in the United States is democracy, or more accurately some 
of the well-meaning attitudes that stem from woolly thinking about the 
nature of democracy. The adult educator must ‘begin with people 
where they are’, and his duty is to respond to ‘the felt needs of the 
individual or the community’; it is not for him to initiate, to guide, to 
prompt, for that would be to set himself up as a superior person. That 
this is not the universal attitude is shown by the comment of Julius 
Nolte, that Nestor of university extension: ‘It would be as logical for 
a physician to demand that his patients themselves prescribe the appro- 
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priate medicine.’ Nor is it the attitude of the Petersens, who believe 
that a sense of responsibility and a concern for standards are the hall- 
mark of a university’s work. 

If, in Britain, we think that these defects are absent from our extra- 
mural work we flatter ourselves. This book should be read not with 
the comfortable feeling of how much worse they do these things abroad, 
but as a cautionary tale; it would not be difficult to parallel on the east 
side of the Atlantic even the sillier pronouncements about adult 
education that have been perpetrated in the United States. It would be 
equally wrong to regard the book as giving a complete account of 
university adult education in America. Some of its more attractive 
features are taken for granted, for the purpose of the book is, through 
criticism, to prod adult educators into fresh thinking about their affairs. 
Inevitably when the Petersens come on to more practical matters (the 
two chapters on University Adult Education in Foreign Affairs, for 
example) they write with American conditions in mind, and their com- 
ments are of less interest to the English adult educationist. 

Having recently referred censoriously to the thicket-like prose of an 
American work on adult education, I am glad to record that the 
Petersens have shown that writing on the subject need not be devoid 
of style and wit (as also did C. H. Grattan, who, like them, is not 
a professional adult educator; I hope there is no moral here). Amongst 
other things, we must be grateful to them for having rescued from 
perhaps deserved oblivion the title given by one university to its adult 
education centre: “Twilight College’. Some of us will be able to think 
of dim institutions in England which the appellation would fit with 


uncommon accuracy. F. W. JESSUP 


THE WORLD OF MATHEMATICS, Ed. by James R. Newman. (Allen & 

Unwin, 4 vol., £7 7s. the set.) 

Described as ‘a small library of the literature of mathematics from 
A’h-mose’ the Scribe to Albert Einstein’, this considerable anthology is 
intended to ‘convey something of the diversity, the utility and the beauty 
of mathematics’. This is indeed a worthy aim, one which the editor 
found more demanding than he originally thought, as popular writings 
on the nature, uses and history of mathematics failed to provide him with 
the material he required. With great energy and application over many 
years he has selected from the writings of mathematicians and others 
mathematical thought which he considers the general reader can follow 
and enjoy. The result is a publication of four volumes (2469 pages) 
containing 133 books and articles plus a considerable amount of com- 
mentary and notes by the editor, James R. Newman, who is well known 
in the United States for his popular writings on mathematics and as 
editor of Scientific American and The World of Mathematics. 
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This anthology should delight many, both those who are already 


trained in mathematics and many who may have the courage to come 
to this source for the sort of understanding of mathematics which should 
be possessed by a fair proportion of intelligent people. Many an adult 
who suffered a rude shock in the transition from elementary to 
‘advanced’ mathematics at school when examinations seemed (and often 
had) to take preference over consideration of ‘diversity, utility and 
beauty’ may reflect, while reading in the book, on how different things 
might have been if something of the excitement and delight portrayed 
here had been transferred to him at that time. 

It is to be hoped that this work may find a use in adult education 
where it would be good to see at least a sprinkling of mathematics 
courses aimed at the sort of people one presumes the author means 
when he refers to the general reader. Such courses exist but are very 
few. It is one of the delights of liberal adult education that time is 
elastic; this with the lack of compulsion and of strong vocational 
emphasis means that browsing in such a book can form an important 
part of student reading. The length of the book may, however, be off 
putting even for a tutor who would wish to be able to guide his students, 
and the price at £7 7s. is also forbidding. Yet librarians who are now 
used, on occasion, to pay this sort of price for books in a wide range 
of subjects ought to be persuaded to buy this book. 


D. VANSTONE 


THE MAJOR ACHIEVEMENTS OF SCIENCE, by A. E. E. McKenzie. 
(Cambridge University Press, Vol. I, 30s., pp. 368., Vol. II, 
17s. 6d., pp. 195.) 

This book is intended to serve as an introduction to science for non- 
specialists in sixth form and university. The treatment is historical and 
biographical, covering all branches except psychology, social science and 
engineering, and the main emphasis is on the development of ideas 
and their consequences. It is hoped that this will exemplify ‘scientific 
method’, defined as applied common sense. Volume II consists entirely 
of excerpts from scientific writers: these are admirably chosen to 
stimulate discussion on the main themes of the book, but often do not 
contribute greatly to the understanding of particular items of discovery. 

Inevitably the treatment is highly condensed and one wonders 
whether it is wise to deal with all scientific disciplines in one work. 
Some chapters (especially on physical topics) will be almost unintelligible 
to a complete beginner. However the author assumes they will be 
augmented by further exposition and practical demonstrations in class. 
Even so, many readers will probably feel the treatment is inadequate— 
only five lines on the Wilson Cloud Chamber and ten pages on the 
theory of relativity ! 
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Part of this extreme brevity is the result of the deliberate exclusion 
of technical details, supposedly abhorrent to the humanist. This is a 
mistake which obscures the logical coherence of scientific theory. The 
intelligent layman wants a clear account of key experiments, lavishly 
illustrated with diagrams (which are altogether too few), two or three 
simple mathematical deductions to illustrate the place of mathematics 
in science and a few original results to bring home experimental 
inaccuracy and the nature of scientific proof. These are details required 
to convey understanding (as opposed to scientific training which is 
rightly eschewed) and should be included in the text-book to be mulled 
over at leisure. Even if the student finds them difficult at first, his 
pleasure when he finally sees the point will be all the greater. 

The most serious omission is the lack of any reference whatsoever to 
statistical method, which now finds application in every branch of 
science as well as sociology, education, politics, economics, linguistics 
and many other fields. It is probably the most important single scientific 
technique and one which influences modern thought, directly and 
indirectly, far more than is generally realised, so that all educated 
people should have some idea of its possibilities and limitations. This 
might even lead to a more enlightened public opinion. How many of 
those with statistical knowledge support flogging or indulge in 
gambling? 

An account of statistical methods, however, would probably not lend 
itself to historical treatment and this makes one wonder whether this 
approach is really the most suitable for the non-specialist. Would not 
many prefer a clear statement of the present position, unencumbered 
by the twists and turns of mind which led up to it, and supported by 
the simplest and most compelling modern arguments? The Copernican 
story makes very good reading, because everyone knows the outcome 
and the interest lies in the radical changes in everyday thought which 
it brought about, but can one say the same about Lavoisier or 
Rutherford? Their work has still not completely penetrated public 
consciousness and is unlikely to ring great changes even when it does, 
so that here the layman’s interest is much more likely to be in the 
science than in the history. 

This is not to deny, however, that this is a good book, possibly even 
an important one, since texts on the history of science are still too 
rare. It is very readable and everyone will enjoy its thumbnail lives of 
the scientists. For those with scientific knowledge, it will provide some 
background and should stimulate a desire to know more. For those 
without it will at least reveal a new world to be explored. It certainly 
deserves a place in every library and adult tutors will find it useful. 

R. D. HARRISON 
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LIFE IN MEDIEVAL ENGLAND, by j. J. Bagley. (Batsford, 21s.) 

The study of local history in adult education classes has survived its 
first post-war popularity and has become a ‘steady’ in contemporary 
programmes. The enlargement of this interest to include general social 
history has not, however, been achieved to any extent and this subject, 
pursued with such enthusiasm in the twenties and thirties, evokes little 
demand. Mr Bagley’s book is admirably suited to stimulate interest in 
social history and, at the same time, it provides background material 
for the better understanding of social life at the local level. This is a 
book to recommend to students who have become aware, from a study 
of their own town or village, that the story of the past is the story of 
people and of events either brought about or endured by people. 

Life in the castles, courts, manor houses, towns and boroughs, on the 
farms of the open field villages and in the forest clearings, is described 
with insight and without romanticism. The church, the monasteries and 
the schools are faithfully dealt with and, more unusually, Mr Bagley 
has given an account of contemporary thought and belief. It is evident 
that, though he loves and admires the work of medieval builders and 
craftsmen, Mr Bagley is also aware of the limitations of the techniques 
then available; he describes failures as well as successes in this field. 

Each subject is treated chronologically so that the reader is aware of 
development and change throughout the five centuries covered. The 
illustrations are varied, well displayed and, though most of them are 
familiar to medieval scholars, they will be new to the readers to whom 
this book is addressed. 

Mr Bagley has reminded his readers of the presence of many humble 
folk—the hewers of wood and the drawers of water, the scullions about 
the great houses and the labourers in the fields. This is salutary, for 
they are often forgotten and seldom come into the records unless they 
were giving trouble in some way. As he implies, little is known about 
their lives; his gift of insight could, with advantage to the rest of us, 
be directed to producing further work on these inarticulate and 
anonymous classes. C. STELLA DAVIES 


PIONEERS IN CRIMINOLOGY, Ed. Hermann Mannheim. (Stevens, 45s.) 

This is a collection of critical articles about the work and personalities 
of seventeen pioneers in the fields of criminology and penology. The 
authors of the articles come from many countries and from several 
professions and as a result the coverage of the subject is wide and 
comprehensive. Both Classical and Positive schools are well represented, 
psychiatric and sociological approaches receive attention and there are 
also articles on penal reform and prison architecture. In addition there 
is an illuminating introduction by Dr. Mannheim himself and a contri- 
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WRITERS AND CRITICS 


Chief Editor: A. NORMAN JEFFARES 
Advisory Editors: DAVID DAICHES and C. P. SNOW 


The first four volumes in this new paperback series intended for all 
those people interested in modern and especially contemporary 
literature have been received enthusiastically everywhere. Up-to-date, 
concise, readable but with all the authority of modern scholarship 
each book provides a first-class introduction to a modern British, 
American or European writer with, where possible, a summary of 
published criticism of his work. 


“Deserve to be read widely . . . any one of these books would serve 
as a model of how to do it.” —JOHN WAIN in The Observer 


Now available Ready 20th March 


HENRY JAMES FAULKNER 
D. W. Jefferson Michael Millgate 


EZRA POUND HEMINGWAY 
G. S. Fraser Stewart Sanderson 


ROBERT GRAVES IONESCO 
J. M. Cohen Richard N. Coe 


WALLACE STEVENS' BRECHT 
Frank Kermode Ronald Gray 


Price 3s. 6d. each 


OLIVER & BOYD 


TWEEDDALE COURT, 14 HIGH STREET, EDINBURGH 1 
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bution of Clarence Ray Jeffery on “The Historical Development of 
Criminology’. These two articles are poles apart in their point of 
approach and form a most fitting introduction and conclusion to the 
collection. In books such as this one expects to find articles of varying 
quality but, unfortunately, in this book the contributions are most 
uneven and some of them fall far short of the standard set by 
Mannheim and Jeffery. However, despite this shortcoming, all those 
concerned with the study of problems in this field will welcome this 
collection for it is a well balanced attempt to create historical perspective 
in a struggling social science which often seems to suffer for the lack 
of one. Courses in Criminology figure prominently in the programme 
of University Departments of Adult Education: students in these 
courses will find that this book provides them with a most useful back- 
ground to their subject. JAMES D. HALLORAN 

WELSH RURAL COMMUNITIES, by D. Jenkins et al. (University of Wales 

Press, 158., pp. 254.) 

Welsh Rural Communities is a collection of four essays based on 
sociological and anthropological surveys, and should be regarded as a 
companion volume to A. D. Rees’s Life in a Welsh Countryside (1951) 
and The Sociology of an English Village (1956) by W. M. Williams; 
all three are the fruits of research work carried out under the supervision 
of the Department of Geography and Anthropology of the University 
College of Wales, Aberystwyth. Alwyn D. Rees, who is joint editor of 
this work, is the Director of Extra-Mural Studies at Aberystwyth. 

The areas upon which these studies are based are situated in those 
parts of Wales where the Welsh language still remains the basic means 
of communication. It is the language of ordinary conversation, the 
language of religious worship, and, to a very considerable extent, the 
language of local commerce and business. But in each area the traditional 
pattern is being undermined. 

All four contributors are concerned with the influence of the ‘chapel’ 
on the social pattern, and each notes its decline. It still remains, however, 
a potent factor, powerful enough to divide the community into two 
distinct groups: those who are regular chapel-goers, and those whose 
attendance is spasmodic or non-existent. The importance of family and 
kinship is also stressed. To ‘belong’ to any of these Welsh communities 
it is not enough that one speaks Welsh and attends chapel regularly 
(though such things help), but one should also be able to identify one- 
self with a local family or clan. To be one of ‘our people’ one has not 
only to have a name, a permanent address and a job in the locality; it 
is also essential to be someone’s son or daughter, or cousin. 

The book suffers from one rather serious weakness, some ten years 
have elapsed since the most recent of the studies was completed. The 
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Examinations & English Education 
STEPHEN WISEMAN edits seven papers: on examinations and the 


primary, modern and grammar schools, the efficiency of examinations, exam- 
ining general education, education and selection, and an historian’s view of 
examinations. The contributors are B. C. Lucia, N. Morris, R. A. C. Oliver, 
J. A. Petch, and S. Wiseman. About 21s. net. 


The Overseas Student in Britain 
A. S. LIVINGSTONE surveys British courses on aspects of social 


welfare and economic development and suggests how these could be made of 


greater value to overseas students, particularly those from Asia and Africa. 
14s. net. 


The Other Armada 


A. TEMPLE PATTERSON describes how France and Spain tried to 
invade England in 1779 and the reasons for their failure. ‘Highlights the 
Trafalgar campaign only 25 years ahead.’-—Oxford Mail. 30s. net. 


MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Political Ideas in the Modern World 
By D. B. HEATER M.A. 


An up-to-date book of an introductory nature on political theory by an 
author with wide experience in lecturing on this subject. It will be of 
great use to ‘liberal studies’ classes in adult education and the interested 
general reader. 9s. 6d. 


Craft and Contemporary Culture 
By SEONAID M. ROBERTSON 
for UNESCO 
Everyone interested in the crafts, whether student or teacher, and even 
those unconnected professionally with them, will find this book of interest. 
It deals not only with teaching crafts and craft teachers, but with the 
whole place of crafts in the technologically advanced western countries. 
Fully illustrated. 17s. 6d. net 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD 
182 High Holborn, London W.C. 1 
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reader, therefore, must make careful allowances. For example, even 
in rural Wales the status-value of car ownership has changed consider- 
ably during the past ten years. There is no reference to television as a 
social influence, for the very good reason that television was not avail- 
able to these parts of Wales when the surveys were made. These areas 
have now experienced the influence of the medium for some years, and 
there is considerable speculation about its effects on the Welsh language 
and the people’s social habits. References to schools and education in 
the study of Tregaron appear clearly to have been made before the 
implementation of the 1944 Education Act had got under way. The 
fact that the work on which these essays are based was carried out so 
many years ago, must, therefore, detract somewhat from their value. Mr 
Jenkins’s contribution appears to suffer less from this disadvantage than 
the others; Mr Emrys Jones’s comes out worst. The major conclusions, 
nevertheless, would seem to be valid, even today, and if readers note 
carefully the remarks of the editors in the introduction, they will find 
the volume well worth their attention. Cc. R. WILLIAMS 


WRITERS AND CRITICS: EZRA POUND, by G. S. Fraser; HENRY JAMES, 
by D. W. Jefferson; ropert Graves, by J. M. Cohen; waLace 
STEVENS, by Frank Kermode. (Oliver & Boyd, 3s. 6d. each.) 

These four books are the first in a new series, generally entitled 

Writers and Critics, edited by A. Norman Jeffares, advised by David 

Daiches and C. P. Snow. They are attractively produced, strikingly 

paper-covered in black and red, each carrying a portrait of the writer 

under examination. The series as a whole is designed to serve as an 
intreduction to English, American and European writers of this 
century (works in preparation announced are on Sartre, Brecht, 

Faulkner and Hemingway). All have the same format: necessarily the 

studies are brief (each book runs to some 120 pages), but each contains 

biography as well as criticism, and each has a bibliography of the 
writer’s own works, with a useful further-reading list of full-length 
critical studies, if any, and the more important periodical references. 

Taken as introductions, the series starts promisingly, if conservatively— 

it does seer a little late in the century to be introduced to Henry James 

—and there is certainly a need for brief expositions of this kind. 

Contemporary British writers are already kept under observation by the 

British Council in their series of pamphlets, but writers in other 

countries and, even worse, other languages, are not so well documented. 

The level of this series is that of the ‘ordinary general reader’ rather 

than of the serious student, but, even so, three of these first four books 

should be valuable background reading for any course on modern 

American literature. JOY SAMUEL 
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PAMPHLETS AND REPORTS 


‘SINCE 1949, astonishing changes have occurred’, said Dr J. Roby Kidd 
last November, opening a Canadian Conference on Our Changing 
World and Adult Education ‘... There has been the coming of 
television to bless or curse many of our countries, there has been the 
beginning of probing into space . . . there are 25 or more new countries 
and most of them were represented here in Canada [at the 1960 series 
of international conferences].’ This meeting received reports from 
delegates to seven of these conferences, and its proceedings are now 
available in duplicated form from the CANADIAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT 
EDUCATION, 113 St George Street, Toronto 5, Ontario. Also from the 
CAAE (and also unpriced) comes a booklet, in French and in English, on 
Adult Education in Canada. \t is descriptive rather than critical—but an 
admirable introduction to the study of adult education in a diverse and 
rapidly changing environment. 

A blessing or a curse? Dr Roby Kidd clearly has a more open mind 
about television than many of the delegates to the NATIONAL UNION OF 
TEACHERS’ star-studded conference on Popular Culture and Personal 
Responsibility. This affair was an organisational triumph, and has started 
off activities of one kind and another in many directions. Whether any- 
thing will come of them remains to be seen, but meanwhile those 
interested can study the 348-page verbatim report (12s. 6d., plus 1s. gd. 
postage, from the Public Relations Department at Hamilton House, 
Mabledon Place, London, W.C.1). 

Everyone knows what popular culture is; the nature of personal 
responsibility is rather more difficult. Happily the CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
BOARD OF EDUCATION has just published a bibliography, Current Problems 
in the Understanding of Personal Responsibility. Copies can be obtained 
from the Church Information Office, Church House, Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster, London, S.W.1 (price 2s., postage 3d.). 

As for space exploration, that—like adult education and everything 
else—would be greatly helped by international co-operation. The 
CENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION (Hercules Road, Westminster Bridge 
Road, London, S.E.1) is distributing a report entitled Increasing the 
Effectiveness of Western Science. The COI recommends it as particularly 
useful in the preparation of lectures, and as general discussion material. 

The teenage problem is another aspect of our changing world; it is 
refreshing to read about young people who are ‘ordinary’. THE sTANDING 
CONFERENCE OF VOLUNTARY YOUTH ORGANISATIONS has recently produced 
a most attractive and well-illustrated account of the activities of its 
constituent members. It is called Young People Today, and costs 2s. 
(obtainable from the NATIONAL COUNCIL OF SOCIAL SERVICE, 26 Bedford 
Square, London, W.C.1). The Albemarle Report has, to quote from the 
NCSS’s Annual Report 1959-60, ‘set the key for much of the thought 
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and action of the past year’, but of course, the NCSS is also concerned 
with many other aspects of social work. Readers may like to be reminded 
of their useful information sheets, Citizens Advice Notes: the sheets | 
are designed to be kept in a loose-leaf volume, and four supplements 
each year keep it as up-to-date as a reference book could well be. There 
are sections on education, social services, housing and so on. The NCSS 
will be pleased to provide further information and an inspection copy 
on request. 

There is now another source of information about education—the 
ADVISORY CENTRE FOR EDUCATION, 14 Buckingham Street, London, W.C.2. 
For 10s. a year, members of ACE receive four issues of Where? and are 
entitled to put queries to a panel of consultants. The emphasis, of course, 
is on primary and secondary education, but queries about adult educa- 
tion do not seem to be excluded. 

Finally, as the campaign to persuade former teachers back into the 
schools gets under way, we should like to congratulate Kent Education 
Committee, and the Council’s Public Relations Officer, on their booklet 
To Teach in Kent—an Invitation. Educational publicity, on the whole, 
has a habit of looking poverty-stricken and dull; if invitations to 
attend classes and courses were as elegant as this, serious overcrowding 
would be another good argument for more accommodation. 13: 


BRITAIN 
An Official Handbook 


(1961 EDITION) 


Both at home and abroad this handbook has achieved an unique 
reputation as an outstanding work of reference. Within its 580 pages 
can be found the answer to almost any question about the lives, works, 
and institutions of modern Britain. Completely revised up to the 
autumn of 1960, the volume is fully illustrated with photographs, maps, 
and text diagrams. 25s. (post Is. 9d.) 


““Year by year it has been getting better . . . It is exceptionally 
well organised in a series of readable as well as informative 
chapters . . . not yet as well known as it ought to be.” 

Oxford Mail 


From the Government Bookshops or through any bookseller 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rate: £1 1s. per column/inch. Average 8 lines per inch, 6 words 
per line. Discounts for series bookings. 


UNIVERSITY OF NOTTINGHAM 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL 
| STUDIES 


| Applications are invited for the appoint- 


| ment of Assistant TuTOR from Graduates | 


| in SOCIOLOGY or PoLiTics with an interest 


in INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Salary within | 


“Which ?”” 
reports are impartial and factual, based 
on independent tests. Which?’ is 
published monthly by the Consumers’ 
Association. Annual subscription only 
£1, to Dept. 78, 333 High Holborn, 


the scale £800 x £50 to £950 with member- 
ship of the Universities Superannuation | 
Scheme and Children’s Allowances. Condi- 
tions of Appointment and Form of 
Application from the Registrar. 


London, W.C.1. Special terms for 
classroom use. 


COLOUR 
FILMSTRIPS & 35mm SLIDES 
by top specialist photographers, 

FIVE EDUCATIONAL TRUST with lecture notes 
SCHOLARSHIPS CRAFTS : ZOOLOGY 


AT | 
METEOROLOGY 
HILLCROFT RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE | DANA WYLLIE LIMITED 


for the session beginning in October; 3 PARK ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1 Pad. 7333 
available for WOMEN between about 32 and M2» 


42 who need further education in prepara- 
tion for vocational training as teachers or 
social workers; qualifications for entry 
include a useful period as wage earners, 
family responsibilities, worthwhile volun- 
tary work or interesting travel or work 
abroad; and wide reading or study in adult 
classes. School Certificate not necessary. Atkinson, A.R.C.A J. Bingley, M.A., | 
Other bursaries available for younger Tarquin Cole, Des.R/C. y tee Dennis Gilbert, | 
women for a year’s liberal education. ATD., John Nash, R. A., and Gilbert | 
Apply to Secretary (AE), Hillcroft College, Spencer, R.A. £9 10s. Od. p.w. inclusive. 

Surbiton, Surrey. Brochure A.E. from W. Dockar-Drysdale, 

Park End, Radley, near Abingdon, Berks. 


Landscape Painting Courses and a Flower 
Painting and Botanical Study Course at Big 
Wood, June, July and Paw Tutors 
include John Aldridge, A.R.A., Anthony 


DUPLICATING 
VERBATIM SHORTHAND 
TYPING TRANSLATING 

MABEL EYLES 


10 Beaconsfield Road, London, N.11 
ENTerprise 3324 


Edinburgh Rehearsal Orchestra | 


Patron: Sir Thomas Beecham; Con- 
ductor: Harry Legge. Courses for 
students and amateurs throughout 
the Festival. Chamber music. Details 


52a | 
.W.2. 


from the E.R.O. Secretary, 
Greenfield Gardens, London, 
SPEedwell 1843. 


Seminar on the American Election 


The University of Nottingham, the WEA, the British Association for American Studics 

and the English-Speaking Union are jointly sponsoring a seminar at Nottingham in } 
September (16th-18th) on The American Election: the Campaign in Perspective. It is | 
open to internal and external university lecturers and tutors, and speakers and writers | 
on American studies outside these groups; lectures will be given by top-line authorities; 

registration fee is 30s. and travelling expenses will be met. Further information from | 
the Director of Extra-Mural Studies, University of Nottingham, 14/22 Shakespeare | 
Street, | 
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